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AN AMERICAN VICTOR AT RHEIMS 


Glenn H. Curtiss, the American aeroplanist, during the recent aviation meet at Rheims, France, brought additional honors to the United States. 
He captured the International Cup Race, and won the three-lap speed contest for the Prix de la Vitesse, covering 18.63 miles in 25 min. 49 2-5 sec. 
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Comment 


The Real Triumph of Harriman ® 

Wuat Americans most admire in Epwarp H. 
Ilarriman is his pluck. THe has brains, a bushel 
of them, as he has proven, and he has power 
and money and indefatigability and a zestful 
coneiseness of expression which provokes amuse- 
ment at times; but it is the indomitable spirit 
of the man that appeals most strongly to the 
imaginative public. Unlike Mr. Moraan, who has 
brawn in plenty, and Mr. Scuirr, who is an 
adept at taking care of himself, Mr. Harriman 
never had much physical resource to draw upon, 
and, according to the Austrian doctors, has been 
starving himself literally for years. Most men 
would have given up a long time ago. In point 
of fact, he had about made up his mind to with- 
draw from active work at sixty, when, lo and 
behold! up rose the mighty tribune of the people 
in Washington and began to swat him. 

Probably nobody else was so amazed as Har- 
RIMAN himself when Roosrvett pitched into him. 
For years he had been the militant President’s 
friend, had been on’ terms of intimacy, had raised 
a large sum of money at the last minute to make 
the candidate’s calling and election sure, and, so 
far as the public knew or knows, had sought no 
favors in return. But that was a time when 
RoosevELT wanted a new and shining mark—and 
an easy one—and Harriman filled the bill. So 
all of the power of the administration was brought 
into play to “break” him, especially after the 
publication of the irritating Wesster letter. For 
a time the effort promised to succeed. Nobody 
seemed strong enough to stand up against the 
vociferous herald of dubious evangels. Whatever 
RoosEVELT said was accepted by millions as gospel. 
ITARRIMAN was discredited and humiliated, al- 
though the most persistent searching of the eager 
sieuths of the Department of so-called Justice 
failed to reveal any legal or criminal misconduct. 
That he had capitalized and recapitalized rail- 
roads was already known, but so had others from 
the day when the laying of rails began. Indeed, 
it was an offence not commonly regarded as 
heinous until Roosevert made the discovery and 
pounced upon his prey. 

It seems strange now to recall that so short a 
time ago the very name Harriman was a by- 
word of reproach, by Executive decree. That the 
possessor was honestly unconscious of his ex- 
elusive villainy we may well believe. But defence 
was futile and resistance hopeless. All he could 
do was to reconsider his determination to retire, 
grit his teeth, and wait. This he did manfully, 
but it was a bitter and telling struggle. There 
need be no question of the truth of his assertion 
upon arriving home that he wished he could 
“wipe out” the recollection of those hard years. 
To be smashed by a former friend, still under great 
personal obligations to him, for no apparent rea- 
son when at the pinnacle of ambitious achieve- 
ment is enough to vex and embitter the soul of 
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a saint—and Harriman is no saint. He has 
shown, however, that he is a good deal of a man, 
and, as we have said, it was his amazing pluck 
that enabled him to “ win out.” 

Doubtless what he meant by that phrase was 
that the results of his daring had proven the wis- 
dom of his foresight in a business and financial 
Sense, as apparently they have.- Not only has no 
one man ever controlled railway properties so vast, 
but no management has ever been held in so high 
esteem. Fortunes galore have been won by per- 
sons following his lead, and a mere rumor that 
he is about to assume direction of a company’s 
affairs is enough to send its shares kiting. That, 
of course, means much to a man of affairs who 
feels that nothing succeeds like success. 


There is truth in the old adage still, but not: 


the whole truth. Suecess is really but means to 
an end—and in this ease the ultimate purpose 
was the rehabilitation of a reputation. Mr. Har- 
RIMAN may have realized this or may not. We 
guess he did and does. The instinct to fight in 
every strong man’s breast is usually irresistible in 
times of stress, but pride and sensitiveness are 
not to be ignored as actuating forces. After all, 
the good name that is better than great riches is 
a priceless heritage, and it is but human to hold 
regard for one’s posterity. Mr. Harriman’s fame 
will rest doubtless upon the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the unaided son of a poor clergyman, 
but we suspect that he derives his greatest satis- 
faction at this moment from the indications he 
perceives that his countrymen think he has played 
fair. Whether he has or not he alone knows. But 
there is no question of a remarkable change in 
the attitude toward him of the great body of 
American citizens whose good opinion it is well 
to have. 

So he has, in truth, “won out,” and few, we 
imagine, will be found to begrudge him the grati- 
fication he must feel at the sympathetic welcome 
which he received upon returning, broken in 
body, but alive in mind and undaunted in spirit, 
to his native land. 


Will This Become a Catholic Country ? 

A recent bulletin from the Census Bureau 
shows that Dr. Exior has a field of no mean 
magnitude for the propagation of the new religion 
bequeathed to him by Conructus. No less than 
thirty-three millions of our folks are church mem- 
bers, twenty-one millions of Protestants and 
twelve millions of Roman Catholics. Among the 
former, the Methodists still lead with 5,750,000 
against 5,670,000 Baptists, 2,120,000 Lutherans, 
1,830,000 Presbyterians, and 1,150,000 Disciples of 
Christ. In the summary before us the Episco- 
palians are included in the 1.7 per cent. of “ other 
religious organizations.” We knew they were 
stronger in quality than in quantity, but somehow 
we thought there were more than that. Forty- 
three per cent. of the Protestants are males and 
fifty-seven per cent. females, showing, of course, 
that the women are better qualified morally to vote. 
Even among the Roman Catholics the men are 
in a minority. One striking fact is that the rate 
of increase in the Roman Catholic Church has 
been 93.5 per cent., or-more than twice that of 
all the Protestant bodies combined. What does 
this mean? That the United States is going to 
become a Roman Catholic country? Surely, if 
this relative proportion of increases be main- 
tained, although the data at hand are not sufficient 
to enable us to figure how soon. If so, what por- 
tends? A change in the teachings of the public 
schools? A Catholic President perhaps? Would 
American members of the Roman Church vote as 
a unit on such matters? Would more Catholic 
women vote at the behest of their priests than 
Protestant women in response to an appeal from 
their ministers? All these are interesting ques- 
tions which bear upon the future of the Republic. 
Meanwhile, the greater efficiency of strict organiza- 
tion among sectarian bodies seems to be fully 
established by the results. 


Dining-cars at Home and Abroad 

We have received the following letter signed by 
Mr. ©. ©. Osporn, of Chicago, and written “en 
route” on the Atchison railway: 

Inclosed you will find your comment on the Ameri- 
ean dining-car service, that is not only unjust, but 
shows an utter lack of knowledge of the topic. 

If you had ever had the pleasure of using the Santa 
Fé and eaten a meal served by the FRED HARVEY 
system, I’m sure you would rescind your statement. 


a 


First you are attracted by the fine linen, which is 
always as white as snow, no guest ever being served 
on soiled linen. Silverware, dishes, and glassware the 
best that money can buy and always up to the 
standard of cleanliness that any first-class hotel 
maintains. 

The cooks are white men and have had years of ex- 
perience in their line of work, and the cooking is as 
good as any place you can go to in New York. 
Colored waiters are employed who understard their 
business, and it has never been necessary yor any 
guest to slap any one’s face in order to get good 
service. We are from the West, but we certainly 
dominate the East when it comes to dining-car 
service. 

So your statement that all American diners have 
the aspect of a Bowery beanery is erroneous, as 
somé of the best-served and most palatable meals I 
have ever enjoyed have been on the Santa Fé, served 
by Frep Harvey. 

No doubt some of your club members could tell you 
a different story, as some have no doubt been over 


here. 


We agree with Mr. Ossorn to this extent—that 
the dining-car service on the Western railways is 
generally superior to that on the Eastern roads, 
though that is not the comparison we were mak- 
ing. We cheerfully and proudly admit, moreover, 
that Mr. Frep Harvey, with whose patriotic serv- 
ice we are quite familiar, is an able and conscien- 
tious provider. We cannot, therefore, confess to 
“an utter lack of knowledge of the topic.” And 
we continue to insist that even the capable Mr. 
Harvey would do well to adopt the foreign sys- 
tem. It is simpler and more satisfactory in every 
way, as Mr. Osporn will discover when he takes 
the children abroad. 


We Never Flop 

Our able and amiable friend, the Macon News, 
is “amazed to note the flop of Harprer’s WEEKLY 
on the signing of the tariff bill by President 
Tart.” That is because, after we had urged Con- 
gress to fulfil its obligation and it had refused to 
do so and had adjourned, we said hooray because 
it had gone to the country. Pray where does the 
flop come in? What was the use of wishing such 
a Congress, from which the few paltry concessions 
that could be wrung from it had been wrung, to 
continue in session, to the disgust and shame of 
all the people? We were frankly glad to see the 
unfaithful Senators and Representatives go to 
their deserts at home and we as sincerely hope that 
a great majority of them will be kept there. We 
cannot agree with the Macon News that President 
Tart did wrong in signing the bill, for reasons 
which we have tried to make plain, but we hope 
for better things when more power shall have come 
to his elbow as a consequence of his communion 
with the bone and sinew of the country out West 
and down South. 


Witliam Travers Jerome 

District-Attorney WintiAM Travers JEROME an- 
nounces that he will be an independent candidate 
for re-election and will spurn no endorsements. 
His declaration is characteristically straightfor- 
ward and is eminently proper. During the past 
few years Mr. Jerome has been a storm-centre for 
the press of this city. The Journal and the World 
have lambasted him relentlessly because of his 
persistence in refusing to exercise his official pre- 
rogatives in attacking rich men whom they sus- 
pected to be guilty of wrong-doing. They even 
succeeded in forcing an investigation of his con- 
duct by the State authorities and were naturally 
annoyed when the commissioner reported and the 
Governor somewhat reluctantly, but at last de- 
cisively, pronounced in his favor. 

The cause of the Journal’s antagonism was ap- 
parent. The motive of the World in violently as- 
saulting the man whom it had helped to elect in 
revolt against bossism has not been made manifest 
as yet and probably never will be.. Certain it is, 
however, that Mr. Jerome had a tempting oppor- 
tunity to harass Brother: Putirzer beyond measure 
when President Roosrvett started in to indict 
him for all sorts of things, but he calmly declined 
to participate in what seemed to him in this case, 
as in others, to be a wanton and vindictive attack: 
Nevertheless, we anticipate that: Mr. Jrromer’s 
candidacy will be fought openly and strongly by 
both the World and Journal, because great news- 
papers really have to be consistent in maintaining 
their own opinions once expressed, however unjust 
they may subsequently realize those opinions to 
have been. The other papers, we judge, will sup- 
port him, so, with respect to the press, it will be 
the Journal and the World against the field. 

How the politicians will line up is a question. 
Mr. Murpuy would like a subservient District 
Attorney, of course, but he would rather swallow 
even .JEROME than lose the mayoralty. Goodness 
only knows what the Republicans will do. If 
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Wooprurr and Parsons have their way, they will 
nominate a straight ticket and play instinctively 
and directly into Murpny’s hands. But it is pos- 
sible that Senator Root, the recognized State lead- 
er, backed by the Administration, will consider 
it to be his duty to intervene. If he should, the 
natural outcome will be a fusion ticket headed by 
an independent Democrat and Jerome. That is 
what all good citizens hope will happen. 

In any case, it is fitting that Mr. Jerome should 
ask the people to set their seal of approval or dis- 
approval upon his “conduct of the great office he 
has held—and we wish him heartily well, for the 
account partly of himself in view of the very ob- 
vious pecuniary sacrifices he has made, but chiefly 
for the sake of, the public whom he has served 
diligently, ably, and courageously, never once, 
to our knowledge, having failed to heed the dic- 
tates of his own conscience in preference to pop- 
ular clamor aroused by vindictive public journals. 


Texas 

Mr. Cutter, described as the travelling im- 
migration agent of a railroad that finds a profit 
in hauling folk to Texas, professes to have a 
superlatively good opinion of that State. Perhaps 
it is a professional opinion only, but we see him 
quoted as saying that New York cannot long hold 
her title of the Empire State, because— 


Texas has lower taxes than any other State, more 
coal and oil than Pennsylvania, more iron than Ala- 
bama, more granite than New Hampshire, more lignite 
and ‘koaline than all Europe, more timber land than 
Michigan, more fruit land than California, more corn 
land than Illinois, more cotton land than any other 
State, more miles of railway than any other State, 
and is building more every year than any other State. 


But hasn’t Texas also got more freak legislators 
than any other State, Brother Currer, and don’t 
you think the superiority of the Lone Star State 
in that detail will always save New York her title? 

Texas is a mighty big State; big in various 
ways and enormous in territory. She is, in fact, 
an empire State, and always has been. Will she 
ever exercise her privilege of subdivision, and be- 
come five States, sending ten Senators to Washing- 
ton instead of two? Probably not, unless for 
reasons not yet suggested that may some time 
develop. The privilege of having more Senators 
is not very greatly valued just now, Senators be- 
ing regarded by the considerable proportion of 
our people who want the tariff revised as neces- 
sary evils ordered by the Constitution. But folks 
who live in a big, rich State are still proud of 


‘that association, and it would doubtless take 


strong, practical reasons to overcome the senti- 
ment of the Texans for the State of Texas, and 
induce them to split it up. 


Puffed Up with Futile Pride 

Our haughty neighbor, the New York Medical 
Journal, says it is going to get up a five-mile 
shelf of medical books’ for the laity to read, so 
as to be able to talk on medical subjects with 
doctors, without making the doctors sick. And 
it adds, sublimely: 

Few men would venture to occupy the time of an 
astronomer with their ideas on some geocentric theory, 
but still fewer seem to be able to refrain from dis- 
tributing their therapeutic vagaries. 


Poppyeock! Did the Journal never hear that 
a man who is not fit at forty to be his own doctor 
must be a fool? 

A man may easily go through life without 
knowing much about astronomy, but every in- 
telligent layman is all his life long a student, 
raore or less, of medicine and theology. He learns 
to take care of his own health, learns when expert 
advice is needed, and learns quite enough about 
the health of human beings to talk with intelli- 
gence to an intelligent physician. The other sort 
—the unintelligent doctors who know everything— 
are not worth talking to, except in so far as may 
help the layman to guess to what extent, if any, 
they are professionally competent. 


The Farmer’s Inning 

Estimating the egg crop of this country to have 
averaged one and three-quarter billion dozen for 
the last. ten years, the Sun’s Washington cor- 
respondent says that that number of eggs brought 
on the farm in 1899 $195,000,000, and in 1908 
$320,000,000. The price rose in nine years from 
11.15 cents a dozen to 18.3 cents a dozen. This 
increase of $125,000,000, or about sixty-five per 
cent., in the cost of eggs seems to the Sun’s in- 
formant to throw some light on the increase in 
the cost of living. 

So it does, if true. And there are like figures 
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about the cost of pork products that throw more 
light of the same kind. Without prejudice to 
malefactors, swollen fortunes, predatory corpora- 
tions, and the like, the honest farmer seems to be 
getting his share of the people’s money nowadays, 
and he likes the experience. In Texas he is plan- 
ning to have the State government hold his cotton 
for him until the market ripens to suit him, and 
he wants laws passed to prevent any one from 
gambling in cotton except himself. He seems 
illiberal in that, not realizing, perhaps, that though 
every man should be protected in his own, when 
it comes to twirling the teetotum all anybody 
should demand is a fair twist. 


Our Nerves Are All Right 

Professor Huco Munsterperc says there’s noth- 
ing much the matter with our nerves. He admits 
that we think there is. “ Society to-day,” he says, 
“and especially the soeial body of America, imag- 
ines itself to be the pitiable victim of a miserable 
disease—-general nervousness.” Nothing in it, 
Dr. MunsterserG thinks; nothing but imagina- 
tion so far as concerns a general ailment of nerves. 
The nerves of mankind are in at least as good 
order as usual: the conditions of modern life, 
which are supposed to raise hob with them, are 
not really hard on nerves. The remedies we take 
for nervousness are mostly part of our imaginary 
disease. There is no sound reason for taking such 
a huge amount of exercise as many contem- 
poraries now feel to be necessary to keep their 
nerves in order. Nerves don’t need much exercise, 
but merely due rest, sleep, and fresh air. Exercise 
is a mere form of stimulant, a habit, liable to run 
to excess, to which our nervous systems quickly 
adjust themselves as they do to any other habit. 
We get a craving for it, just as we may for to- 
bacco or beer, and feel below our standard if we 
don’t get our usual supply. Physical exercise is 
good for the muscles; sports and competitive 
exercises have a value for various purposes and 
especially educational purposes, but muscular 
effort is not the best recreation after intellectual 
work. “If the craving for physical exercise is not 
intentionally injected into the body by habitual 
indulgence in this useless stimulation, the normal 
personality can do just as good work and remain 
just as well without such strained effort. More- 
over, he enjoys the moderate, occasional use of 
exercise far more.” So Dr. MUNSTERBERG_ says, 
and there is doubtless a large measure of truth 
in his assertion. 


But Have Acquired Bad Habits 

Our nerves are all right enough, he avers, and 
don’t need special treatments to cure them of 
disease, or to defend them against special strains 
which do not exist. But it is true that we have 
let them fall into bad habits, and those bad habits 
do need attention. The thing that especially ails 
us Americans, as Dr. Munsterberc, with foreign- 
born eyes, observes us, is the lack of voluntary 
attention. Involuntary attention is the sort we 
give, without effort, to the fire-engines as they 
pass, the roadside advertisements, the head-lines 
in the newspapers, and the highly pictorial and 
exclamatory pieces which are offered to us in the 
multicolored portions of the Sunday newspapers. 
A very large proportion of the literature of the 
day requires no more than involuntary attention, 
and so it is with most of the popular plays. 
Books of the sort that one must put his mind on 
are Jess in request than they used to be; and books 
of the sort that require no mental effort are more 
and more the fashion. It isn’t that we are 
tired, says our German-born critic, but that we 
are mentally lazy and distracted. Our power of 
voluntary attention. has diminished; mental effort 
has slackened in the colleges under the elective 
system; woman has superseded man as the head 
of the family, and the influence of the female 
mind is toward fragmentary thought and away 
from concentration. 


What We Need 

So there! And now what’s to do about it? 
Stop doctoring ourselves for what is not the mat- 
ter with us, says the learned professor, and his 
prescription is: “On the one side we need more 
training in self-discipline, in continuous effort, 
in voluntary attention, and in thoroughness; 
and on the other, more willingness of the men 


_to share with the women the control of our cul- 


tural life, and to bring to it steadiness and per- 
sistence.” t . 

That looks reasonable, even easy, and if we 
will only do it we will derive a lot of secondary 
benefits which will be more than worth the price 
of treatment. If we manage to acquire self- 
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control, the radicalism of the prohibition move- 
ment will become unnecessary, and we won't need 
so much divorce, nor chase luxury so hard. Those 
are great rewards and worth claiming. But the 
path to' them is not so dead easy. ‘“ More train- 
ing in self-discipline, in continuous effort, in 
vuluntary attention, in thoroughness: more will- 
ingness for men to share with women the control 
of our cultural life!” An aspiring individual 
may achieve such training for himself, but how 
is a whole people to achieve it? The schools, the 
family, are the places to begin, and it is from 
current defects in the training of both of them 
that the necd is due. The gist of Professor 
MunstersBerc’s disclosure is that we need more 
and better civilization, as of course we do, and 
those of us who are of a hopeful spirit believe 
that in a blundering fashion we are on the way 
to get it. Meanwhile it is helpful to have specific 
defects of our present condition pointed out to 
us by a friendly and intelligent observer. 


Better-looking Dollar 

That we have the head o. the good Grorar 
WasHincton on all our present postage-stamps 
except the ones is due, we suppose, to the fact 
that former Postmaster-General Meyer lived a long 
time abroad, and got to like foreign styles in 
postage-stamps. Mr. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mac Veacu has also been abroad, and likes the look 
of some of the European money, and thinks we 
cught to make improvements in ours. He thinks 
the French paper mohey is handsome, and would 
have us take that for a model, reducing our notes 
in size by one-fourth or one-third, giving them 
a uniform system of design, and uniformity of 
eolor in bills of the same denomination. He 
wants us to have handsomer coins, too, which 
attests the unterrified quality of his zeal. 

His ideas about the paper money are interest- 
ing, and we hope he will carry them out. It 
amuses the people to have new postage-stamps and 
bills and coins now and then, and if their taste 
in art can be educated a little by such changes, so 
much the better. The Lincotn cents have given 
a great deal of entertainment and have been 
enormously discussed, and barrels of ink were 
innocently shed over the Roosrvett-St.-Gaupens 
gold coinage which preceded them. The main 
trouble with our present paper money is that you 
can’t buy enough with it. It wears pretty well, 
and stands hard use, and averages considerably 
cleaner than it used to. But so far as we know, 
nobody is especially attached to the form or size 
of it, and if Mr. Mac Veacu can better it, we'd 
like to see him. 


The Five-pound Note 

In the remarks about his project which he con- 
fided to a Boston reporter he spoke of the British 
five-pound note as of a commonplace design, which 
divulges to the observer that “the British nation 
is not in the van of the artistic countries.” We 
do not see eye to eye with him about that. The 
five-pound note always looks beautiful to us, not 
so much, to be sure, on artistic grounds as because 
it is so clean and white, and because of delightful 
associations with it, and because it says so little 
and does so much. It is a lovely buyer. It 
speaks not so much to the eye as to the heart, 
telling of what it will do for you in the land of 
free trade, where you get what you pay for, and 
don’t have to give up from five to fifty cents out 
of every dollar for the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Asylum for Indigent Industries. 


.Succor for Massachusetts 


We hasten to assure the residents of the old 
Bay State that they need not lie awake nights 
as a consequence of the disastrous experience of 
their militia last week. The fighting Republic of 
Vermont, at present in alliance with the U.S.A., 
stands as ready now as she stood in 76 to pour 
in troops to the rescue when peril shall really 
threaten her sister commonwealth. 


A Welcome Visitor 

We received a call this week from Deacon 
Joun C. Hempniwty, of Charleston. He brought 
a mighty watermelon shaped like a mammoth 
eucumber and grown by Col. Atrrep ALpricH. 
of Barnwell County, South Carolina. How the 
Deacon obtained possession of it we do not know, 
and from an innate sense of delicacy we forbore 
to inquire. But he left it beside the paste-pot 
on the table in the editorial sanctum, and it was 
good eating—in fact, peculiarly succulent. In 
conformity with the Deacon’s expressed wish, 
we have credited its appraised value on his next 
year’s subscription. Call again, Deak! 























































The Imitative Eye 


Iv is told of Sir Josuvua ReYNOLDS that he needed 
but one sitting for a portrait. When he was ready to 
resume work he set the chair on the model-stand and 
the canvas on the easel and with the inward eye be- 
held his sitter again in the right pose, under the right 
light. The story may not be authentic, but it has a 
truth at the core. One knows that PISANELLO and 
MANTEGNA and FRANCIA, TINTORETTO and TITIAN, got 
short commons from the war-captains and ecclesias- 
tics, duchesses and cardinals, princes and popes, that 
were keen enough to get a portrait from them. Isa- 
BELLA D’ESTE expected hers to be painted from a tenth- 
rate sketch, and the great, sinister profile of FRANCIS 
I. in the Salon Carré of the Louvre was done, like 
many another portrait of the time, from a medal. 
Nowadays patrons are more complaisant or painters 
less competent. We hear of a hundred and eight 
sittings for one portrait finished the other day in Lon- 
don. We read of the greatest living landscape-painter 
driving afield each morning with half a score of can- 
vases to resume work on a different one each hour 
of the changing lights and wheeling shadows. Every 
one who has undertaken to leave his features on record 
for posterity will remember many weary hours when 
he sat perched in his pose—while the artist, very 
likely, worked at a curtain in the background. The 
curious thing is that the specialized eye, the profes- 
sional, should have grown so much less efficient and 
trustworthy precisely when it would appear that the 
amateur or dilettante eye, that of the ordinary man 
of taste, has learned to see more than ever before. 
To-day, it seems, the painter can no longer carry values 
in his head or see anything more than he could reach 
out his hand to and touch if he walked a few steps, 
while the ordinary man who orders portraits or col- 
leets pictures, or even merely looks at them, has learned 
to see color as he never even dreamed it before, and 
to find everywhere the poet’s light that “never was 
on sea or land.” This is, of course, in part a lit- 
erary reaction. Nature and the hidden beauties of 
nature were largely the discoveries of the nineteenth 
century, and any reader must be continually alert to 
match reality to the rhapsodies of prose and poetry. 
And this note in literature has developed immensely 
the sense of form and color in the average man, while 
the painter, in a profound religion of conscientious 
exactitude, has atrophied by disuse the visual memory. 

Most of us can remember the immense sensation 
the Barbizon men made with their plein air painting, 
or, at any rate, the last wide, quivering circles of that 
great splash in the academic pond. Then for the 
first time the world was to be set down as it really 
is in a bath of light and air. Yet to-day the stony 
upland oak woods of RoussEav, the forest glades of 
Diaz, the gleaming pools of Dupre, all wear the sem- 
blanece of a winter’s short afternoon, and the gray 
twilight tenderness and mists of Corot belong to a 
shadowy world on which no sun will rise or on which 
it has set forever. For we have seen and grown ac- 
customed to the dazzling sunlight of PisAro, the heavy 
golden mists of Monet, the bright, strong winds of 
SorottA. Westminster towers for us are amethystine 
above the Thames, while gulls wheel ghostly through 
shifting. sifting lights; the young sun flushes hay- 
stacks rosy pink in a meadow encrusted with hoar 
frost; the sullen channel rocks empurple the water 
that swirls and sucks about them. And, having once 
profoundly realized this glow upon life and our daily 
paths. we shall see it always. 

It is, indeed, a marvel of a world that has dawned 
on the eve trained to impressionism. Everywhere there 
are glow and color. On the snow and the desert sands 
shadows are to be recognized a vivid blue; and a morn- 
ing sun tinges whatever it rests on rosy, while wher- 
ever strong light falls we find attendant purple 
shadows that range from mauve through sapphirines 
and Tyrians to the deep violet of Monsignore. In the 
place cf the one dull shade the child smears on his 
sketch from his tawdry ten-cent paint-bex the trained 
eve sees a whole rainbow of colors. The mere habit 
of looking in the world for multitudinous splendors, 
distinguishing dyes, dividing hues, enriches every out- 
look upon sea and sky, every view of mountain con- 
tour folded and lapped close one upon another, every 
white stretch of sand glittering as the wave washes 
it and draws backward. 

For writing of the western sky’s “ peculiar tint of 
yellow-green,” BYRON sneered at COLERIDGE; but the 
quick-eved was so entirely right and the magniloquent 
so purblindly wrong (even though he once saw a night 
“like a dark eye in woman”) that now every school- 
boy knows not only that the sky is green at times, 
but axiomatically that a green sky means cold a-com- 
ing. In another hundred years every one, children 
and country folk and omnibus-drivers, will all see 
color everywhere as now the trained eye enjoys it. 

A further pleasure lies in reach of whoso wills it. 
We have all in us so much of our early ancestor, 
“probably arboreal,” that merely to ape is pleasurable 
in itself and is instinctive and fundamental. It was 
pointed out long ago that, under Ruskin, WALTER 
CRANE and KATE GREENAWAY fixed the type of one 
generation of Englishmen; Du Mavrier that of the 
next; and the charming people we met at garden- 
parties looked like the pictures to the very slope 
of the shoulders, shapes of the noses and chins. So, 
too, CHARLES DANA Gipson invented the tall, modern 
American girl, whose elbows and shoulder-blades we see 
at every summer hotel in summer, every dinner-table 
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in winter. Indeed there are those who even go so far 
as to assert that it is entirely due to Mr. GiBson 
that the daughter of the American citizen is an inch 
and a half taller and twenty pounds heavier than his 
wife. 

If, then, it is conceivable that flesh and blood can 
change thus under suggestion and artistic influence, 
how much more may we expect landscape to alter 
according to our sight, since its very being is 
admittedly in the way we look at it! The col- 
lector or the mere lover of painting can walk at 
will in a mental gallery where all the pictures are 
recognizable masterpieces and change them as _ the 
weather changes. In February there are Corot days 
when the sap stirs in the bough and mounts in a 
tender mauve haze about the delicate twigs of thickets 
and leafless hedgerows seen against a pale sky. In 
October, in the chill blue weather that follows rain, 
are Rousseau days of extraordinary intensity in their 
dark color. An April snow fallen thinly overnight 
and flushed by the strong, young sun turns the garden 
into a Prsaro. The sky of August noon will trans- 
form a big, red-haired, raw-boned country woman by 
the roadside inte an allegory by Warts, and the 
November nightfall shows her tired husband trudging 
home «across the fields an ineomparable MILLET. 
Every one has seen a TurNER sunset at Mount Desert, 
and many have seen the Italy of Byron and GOETHE 
as well as of Pousstn and CLAUDE where the creepers 
hang from elm to elm in the fat high uplands of 
central New York. And the city serves the trained 
eye as well. On fine winter afternoons every street 
and square is a delicate RAFFAELE; certain corners of 
the Park at night are new nocturnes by WHISTLER; 
and a fog on the river at twilight when the high-hung 
electric lights just begin to glimmer through can 
make a priceless Monet. Again, there is a special 
kind of weather, clear and still after winds, with 
a few white clouds heaped on the blue, and _ leaves, 
grass, sidewalks, well washed from dust, in which the 
color seems to disappear, but to leave’ the values in- 
tact and perfect; then the stately vista of streets and 
formal garden looks like a fine old engraving. Such 
silvery aspect, the rain-washed air and crisp outlines, 
are easy to catch in September in Paris, while the 
Sorotia boisterous sea and clear sky and brown, half- 
clothed children can be framed in by the hand any 
moment in July along the seacoast of Virginia. In- 
deed, Chicago itself can be caught at odd moments as 
a mezzotint and St. Paul as a rare old line-engraving. 

And should one ask, why these artificial associa- 
tions? Because even fanciful pleasures are pleasures, 
and whatever enriches and beautifies life is clear gain. 
And not one of us is wealthy enough or healthy enough 
or philosophically detached enough to forego so up- 
building and accessible a joy. 





Correspondence 
HEART TO HEART TALK ON PROHIBITION 


‘ Ortawa Kan,., July 15 1900 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sr,—Will you at this time allow me to write you 
frankly some of my opinions concerning your publica- 
tion? 1 have been for many years a resident of Ottawa, 
Kansas, perhaps as near a straight temperance town 
as there is in the country of its size, nearly eight 
thousand people. 1 have been somewhat of a reader of 
newspapers. 1 have had some observations of my own 
and some experience. 

Continually you publish criticisms and __ state- 
ments of judgment adverse to prohibition. In your 
issue for July 10th you publish an article on ‘ Near 
Prohibition in the South,” by R. W. Simpson, Jr. 
You also publish an extract from some writing by 
Rey. Dunean C. Milner, of Chicago, and then make 
some comments on these writings yourself. 

Now will you kindly allow me to ask what is the 
value of your published opinions that prohibition is 
a failure when your advertising columns are continu- 
ously full of liquor advertisements. Do you mean to 
tell the public that your statement that prohibition 
is a failure is the statement of a disinterested, truth- 
ful person or is the statement of an interested person 
that is never allowed for what it is worth? I have 
been in your State a good many times and I know a 
little town there that I visit regularly once every year, 
not so large as this town, and if there was prohibition 
in that town the whole town would smell better. 

In the issue of the New York Weekly Witness for 
July 7th there is a very considerable account of pro- 
hibition in Tennessee. Now I should like to ask you 
some questions. In Kansas we have had prohibition 
for nearly thirty years; in some towns prohibition has 
not been very well enforced. In the most of the State 
it has been enforced in a large measure. Do you 
think that people would continue their efforts in the 
matter of prohibition if they did not believe they were 
doing good? No prohibitionist that I ever heard of 
is working in the interest of prohibition for selfish 
motives, while the men who try to overcome prohibi- 
tion, to prevent it and outlaw it, are working from 
selfish interests almost wholly. 

I would like to ask if HARPER’s WEEKLY is in favor 
of the enforcement of law? If it is why does it go on 
the way it does about a prohibition country, and by 
its publication seek to outlaw and deride and break 
down prohibition? Tf prohibition is bad and you have 
found it out why not put it before the people and urge 
its repeal and urge the selling of liquor lawfully in- 
stead of trying to break it down and decry it? 

When I read your paper I sometimes lose my tem- 
per. I suppose that is wrong and should be con- 
demned, and still when I see what I do see in our own 
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town, and when I see what I see in other towns where 
they sell liquor, and then when I read your paper 
and read its advertisements and consider that it is a 
leader in public sentiment and that its whole trend 
is wholly wrong and immoral and vicious, how can | 
help losing my temper? Whether you consider what 
IT am saying worthy of notice I am in no way sure, 
but if you could get your paper on to solid ground of 
truth [ should think it would be greatly more bene- 
ficial to the public than it is now. 
I am, sir, A. WILLIs. 
A prohibitory law must have local support to do 
much good. State prohibitionedoes well enough in 
rural localities, but badly in the larger cities where 
local sentiment is opposed to it. The WrEKLy prefers 
local option, under which every. community can regu- 
late its own practice. It does not believe in putting 
the cities under the control of the rural voters, and 
that is what State prohibition aims to do.—EprTor. 


GENERAL BINGHAM 


Nortuport N.Y August 8. 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As an old reader I would ask if you do not 
think that a great wrong has lately been done our 
late commissioner, General Bingham, of the police 
force, in his summary removal from office upon the 
mere insignificant matter of the withdrawal of a 
picture from the Rogues’ Gallery, properly placed there 
for identification? I contend that Mr. Bingham was 
not compelled to withdraw the picture of a criminal, 
or, further, that he had nothing to do with its produe- 
tion whatever. Next November the people of New 
York will want to know why they want police au- 
tonomy in Brooklyn; that if this petty monarchy is 
necessary there, why not in the Bronx, Queens, and 
Staten Island? It will be seen that the whole fiasco 
was a travesty of authority and a violation of the 
charter. The Police Department of Greater New ‘York 
is a unit and cannot be subdivided any more chan a 
State. The main centre being the nucleus of jurisdic- 
tion, the subordination of which would be unlawful; 
and for the endeavor to restore a malfeasance to order, 
this worthy man was mercilessly deported. 

It seems to me that the courts should adjudicate 
this matter for the sake of comity and the honor of 
our great city. Our late commissioner was ardently 
engaged in cleaning out the Augean stables of city 
life, alive with gambling, prostitution, the infamous 
white slavery abomination, and other gross evils, and 
he should have been supported. 

I am informed that the people outside the city and 
a great majority inside are in favor of Mr. Bingham’s 
officership, for what he had accomplished and for other 
abuses which he had on his black list, among which 
was pawnbrokerage as a fence for stolen property and 
the burglar’s refuge. He had down also the abuse of 
the law requiring a proper respect for the Sabbath, in 
which the Genera) did not mean to deprive any one of 
mnocent amusement, but insisted upon a strict com- 
pliance with supreme law; but his face was turned 
against debauchery. revelry, and debasement of every 
kind with their attendant crimes on that day, which 
ethically, theoretically, and socially is perfectly right 
and proper. 

1 will say, incidentally, that personally I do not 
know General Bingham, having never seen the gentle- 
man, but I believe he is the proper man for the hour 
and I would be proud of his reinstatement to office, 
as we have not seen his betters for daring, pluck, and 
grit since the memorable days of Isaiah Rhinders in 
1863. and the man cannot be found to-day more eca- 
pable of bearding the tiger and whipping him back 
into his lair as he had done before. It has resolved 
itself into the question, which shall it be. Bingham or 
Tammany? God or Baal? Politics must be kept out 
of the police, or we will again get stung. 

Mr. Editor. what do you think of the scheme in the 
pawnbrokerage contention, of requiring the applicant 
for a loan to deposit with the article pledged his or 
her photo snap, to be wrapped up and kept with the 
article so pledged. so that in case of a theft and the 
article traced. the pledger may be identified and 
secured? If the applicant be honest. no harm is done. 
In this plan the thief will be apt to keep clear of the 
pawnshop. What do you think of it? 

1 am, sir, 
A. A. Woop. 


INCOME TAXES 
Cepar Rapips. Iowa, July 30, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have just finished reading your article on 
the Income Tax, in your issue of July 17th. Your 
statement that all of the incomes of $1,000 or over 
should be taxed is open to argument, especially by 
those whose incomes are in the neighborhood. You can 
take my case for an example. 

I am a young physician with, say, an income in the 
neighborhood of $2,000. I am trying to pay for a good 
home. My taxes as they are at present are about $85 
a year. Now add an income tax of, let us say, five 
per cent., or $100, and with my present »bligations | 
would be unable to send my boy to college, the latter 
being one of the greatest ambitions of my life. It is 
hard enough for us who earn the small incomes to 
make ends meet as it 1s. It is easy for you who draw 
a good salary and sit in an editor’s chair and try to 
shape the destinies of our millions of people to advo- 
eate such a policy. But place yourself in the posi- 
tion of one of us, have the ambitions of one of us, 
end draw our income and you would soon change your 
tune. Let the men who enjoy the large incomes pay 
for that enjoyment. They or their dear ones are not 
going to suffer. But put such an additional burden 
on those who struggle to get along as it is and you 
ruin many a hard-working, industrious, honest man. 

Thanking you for your patience, 

I am, sir, G. C. SKINNER. 

A tax of five per cent. will not be needed if the tax 

is so general. Make it one per cent.—EDITOR. 
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By Charles Wellington Furlong 


@ Saharan sand- hills, a lonely castle 
V glistened like a fire-opal against the 
azure of a desert sky. “Over its 
C ade Moorish walls and 


in orange gold and dyed a lurid red 
the crescent flag of the Turk which 
hung lazy and lank from its hal- 
yard. From the castle a hundred yards away stretched 
a gentle slope of sand, over which two figures passed 
back and forth, their manner bespeaking the tenseness 
of their conversation. 

Such was the picture framed by the circular rim of 
a little three-inch mirror (a part of my shaving kit) 
into which I was looking. 

The place, called Jefara, was a lonely spot on the 
edge of the Sahara in northern Tripoli. Besides the 
castle, which garrisoned some sixty Turks, there were 
but two other habitations. One was the house of the 
Bey, the Arab governor of the province, from which 
high walls squared themselves about the seclusion of 
his seraglio and gardens; the other, a small square 
building at the corner of the wall nearest the castle. 
This served frequently as a lokanda (hostelry) for 
belated wayfarers, but primarily as a rendezvous 
where the garrison could exchange their few paras 
and the Arabs of the wadan (country) their scant 
earnings for coffee brewed in little brass utensils and 
poured into cups of British make. A broad stone seat 
lined the walls of the single room within, and out- 
side one flanked the entrance on either hand. 

My head Arab, Muraiche, had upon our arrival 
made arrangements with the Black who ran the place 
to quarter there for the night and provide green 
fodder from the neighboring oasis for the animals. 

By hard travelling, the following sunset should 
find us at the end of our long, tedious journey, back 
again in the town of Tripoli. This near approach to 
civilization made me realize that out of consideration 
for my friends in Tripoli certain neglected duties must 
at last be met face to face, and so the last glow of 
waning sunlight found me outside the lokanda, be- 
lathered, razor in hand, peering into a small pocket- 
mirror balanced uncertainly against a bar of the iron 
window-grating. 

Some dozen Arabs and Blacks stood about, some 
squatted on the ground or sat cross-legged on the 
stone seats, eying me with native curiosity, thinking, 
likely enough, that only a fool Christian would shave 
his beard. One in particular, a nephew of the Bey, 
engaged me in conversation on the subject. He was 
dressed in a scarlet burnoose of beautiful texture, and 
wore tucked back of his ear, after the manner of the 
country, a bouquet of small blossoms. 

Again the two figures appeared in the mirror, 
passed across the crack in its surface, and moved on 
beyond the rim. One, dressed after the manner of a 
high-class Arab, was the Bey. But my interest lay 
in the taller of the two men, a Turkish officer in com- 
mand of the garrison. For it was he who had joined 
me over my coffee upon my arrival, and had sought 
in French adroitly to cross-examine me under the 
guise of a persuasive affability. 

IT told him I was an American, that we had come 
from Kussabat over the range of the Gharian, and 
were headed for Tripoli. ‘“ But your clothes?” he 
queried, as he eyed suspiciously my suit of khaki. “I 
bought them in Malta. We lay over only a day, and 
I was pressed for time, so an accommodating tailor 
on the Strade Reale refitted: these from a previous 
order. You see,” I continued, jokingly, “my jacket 
was at first intended for a captain in the British 
service, and by rights these trousers should now be 
adorning the legs of an army surgeon.” But no trace 
of a smile lit up the bronzed face. ‘“ Your firman” 
(passport), he demanded. “I will see it.” “The 
courtesy of your Turkish pasha at Tripoli has ren- 
dered it unnecessary.” “No firman!” he ejaculated. 
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“You are travelling through the territory 
of the Sultan sans firman!” and abruptly 
left me. 

I was not again aware of his presence 
until the silver disk reflected the two 
figures as they strode back and forth be- 
hind me. Kussabat . . . firman 

2) PEEDOND 544) « ’ drifted to my ‘ears, and 
suspicious cies in my direction left no 
doubt that I was the subject of their dis- 
cussion. 

Dusk was now settling over the desert. 
Muraiche poured from an earthen jar a 
thin stream of water into my hands, for 
I washed after the manner of the Arabs. 
Then leaving me, he entered the lokanda, 
supposedly to spread my rug and prepare 
things for the night. 

My surprise and indignation were not 
to be concealed when on entering 1 found 
him busily gathering together the outfit. 

“The Sahib [officer] he order me take 
the things to the castle,” grunted Mura- 
iche. 

“Well, the Arbi [master] orders that 
they be left here.” Having seen my orders 
carried out, I repaired to one of the stone 
seats outside, where the officer soon joined 
me. 

“You will be my guest at the castle to- 
night?” he proffered. 

“Thanks, but I have already made ar- 
rangements to stay here.” 

“La, not here among the Kaffirs and 
men of the wadan; it is dangerous.” 

“T am sure I shall be safe enough under 
the shadow of your castle, and this seems 
the most comfortable place 1 have quar- 
tered in for three days.” 

Back in his deep, sinister eyes I caught 
a look. I had no desire to enter the castle 
and to stake my safety or convenience on 
the whims of an erratic Turk. Besides, 
detention alone in a Turkish fortress 
would have placed me more or less at the 
mercies of old six-fingered Ganeshi, the 




















Tripolitan horse-dealer, with whom my 
contract for my outfit expired the follow- 
ing day. 

An hour later a Moorish lantern which 
the Black had hung over the lintel of his 
doorway cast its uncertain light over the swarthy- 
visaged men who sat about engaged in guttural con- 
versation or quietly smoking their long kief pipes. 
By its light I had jotted down a few notes of the day’s 
journey, and had now settled comfortably back and 
watched the curling smoke wreaths, like the fumes of 
so many Aladdin’s lamps, twist and curl straight up 
toward the darkness and the stars. 

But in place of the evil “ jinnee” 
the assiduous Turk. 

“Come,” said he, standing in front of me, “ and we 
will drink mastic together at my quarters. You 
refuse? Then take a promenade and I will show you 
the castle.” 

Under the circumstances I was not anxious to visit 
this particular Turkish stronghold at ten o’clock at 
night, so I replied that I was tired from the day’s 
journey, and was just about to turn in. 

“But just a petite promenade, dix minutes,” he 
urged. 

* Monsieur, I wish to be let alone.” 

Within the flicker of the lamp’s rays his manner 
changed, a red anger flushed over his face, his sinewy 
hand shot out and seized me strongly by my wrist. 


again appeared 


“1 order you to the castle,’ he hissed in my 
face. 
Some of the Arabs sprang to their feet. My free 


hand not unnaturally dropped to my holster, while 

with a twist I 

freed my arm. 
“Monsieur,” I 








The two figures appeared in the mirror... and moved on beyond the rim 





exclaimed, spring- 
ing to my feet, 

‘if this is an in- 
vitation to spend 
the night as your 
guest at the cas- 
tle, I thank you, 
but must de- 
cline; but if you 
have orders from 
Rejed Pasha to 
that effect, show 
them to me and [ 
will gladly com- 
ply.” 

ba nd i he 
jeered, “vous 
faites mal. When 
do you leave in 
the morning?” 

“Perhaps at 
three, perhaps at 
four.” 

“IT go with 
you,” he added, 
and disappeared 
from the arena of 
lamplight in the 
direction of the 
castle, 
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His sinewy hand shot out and seized me strongly by the wrist 


The Black mounted the stone ledge, unhooked the 
lantern, and disappeared inside the lokanda. He at 
once closed the heavy window-shutters inside the bars, 
and when the last man had entered threw over the 
heavy bolts of the door. ‘The natives, casting off 
their barracans, spread them along the stone ledge, 
upon which they immediately stretched themselves 
for the night. Kicking off my riding-leggings, I lay 
down on my rug. 

For some time I slept soundly, but finally the heated 
closeness of the place, which was least among its de- 
tractions, became unendurable; so, picking up my 
blanket, J  quiet!y unfastened the door and _ slipped 
out. “ Halt!” rang out the challenge of a guard from 
the nearest corner of the castle. Lying down on one 
of the stone seats at the side of the door, I pulled my 
blanket over me, vaguely heard some one slip the bolt 
of the door again, saw a dusky barracaned figure 
emerge around the corner of the lokanda and oceupy 
the other seat, then fell asleep in the refreshing cool 
of an African night. 


It must have been two o’clock in the morning that 


I was shaken awake by a Turkish soldier, whom I 
promptly told in Arabic to “ get out.” The officer, by 
having placed my three men and myself all night 


under the surveillance of a guard, had seen fit to 
forestall any premature departure, and now came in 
person, greeting me with the remark, “It is time to 
start.” I was in none too gracious a mood, having 
been so unceremoniously aroused. Further sleep, how- 
ever, was out of the question, and other travellers 
were already bestirring themselves. 

“T am travelling for my own pleasure and in my 
own time,” ‘I said, curtly. 

The next half-hour was spent over our breakfast, 
while he stood insolently by. Then Mohammed and 
Ali secured the kit on our large fast-walking pack- 
donkey; Muraiche and I swung into our saddles and 
set out, accompanied by the officer. 

It was a glorious morning as we rode over hillock 
after hillock of moonlit sand; one of those desert 
moods which leave their indelible impress upon the 
traveller who seeks her arid wastes. And I rode 
slowly, that I might drink in all that these great soli- 
tudes had to offer, too slowly for my self-imposed 
escort. His restive Arab mount was a superb animal, 
and he tired, as I meant he should, of my slow pace. 
Long before the pinks and greens of the sand appeared 
in the early dawn, he had given rein to his horse, 
ordering us to follow to the “next army post, a half- 
day’s journey ahead. The order, however, was un- 
necessary, for only Bedouins and desert thieves dare 
leave the main caravan trails. 

The sun was scorching down on the desert with the 
wilting heat of the African midsummer when we 
slowly drew up at the outpost, typical of those which 
here and there are scattered along some of the main 
trade routes to protect caravans and prevent smug- 
gling. 

There was no need of dismounting, for our com- 






















































panion of the early morning came 
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meet the two hurrying soldiers, 








toward us, followed by two Turk- 
ish infantrymen, who carried 
loaded magzzines rifles resembling 
closely old Lee rifles of our navy, 
while belts filled with ammunition 
sagged heavily about their waists. 

“These two soldiers,” said he, 
“will escort you to Tripoli. 
Adieu, monsieur!” and a malicious 
smile lurked about the corners of 
his pointed mustache. 

Hie addressed a few words in 
Turkish to the soldiers, handed 
the younger one a heavily sealed 
document, which he tucked in his 
belt; the two men saluted, and 
we set out, 

“What did he say to the men, 
Muraiche?” I inquired, shortly. 

“He give orders they not lose 
you, keep their eyes on you al- 
ways, and when we see Tripoli 
they go quick to the Bashaw with 
the paper.” 

The news was not welcome. I 
never had aspired to being per- 
sonally conducted; besides, should 
the letter precede me it would be 
prejudicial to my future interests 








who might enroll them to ap- 
prehend us or to carry in the 
letter. So as we _ passed the 
salt chotts of Miéaliha, I left 
word for the outfit to follow, and 
we set out at a steady canter 
along the Etreig-el-Kheiber (The 
Big Road), through the five miles 
of palm-groves and gardens of the 
oasis of Tripoli. An hour before 
sundown the horses and outfit 
were turned over to Ganeshi, as 
per contract, before six o’clock 
that night, which hour is the be- 
ginning of the Mohammedan day, 
and sunset found me over coffee 
and cigarettes in a cool cham- 
ber with his Excellency Rejed 
Pasha. 


As I passed out into the dusky 
street 1 encountered the escort. 
Handing them some baksheesh, I 
trudged on to my lokanda. 

It was but an episode of desert 
travelling in a land where the 
Occidental voyageur is not en- 
couraged. But in spite of Moham- 
medan antipathy it was the single 
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in Tripoli. My course was plain. 
I must anticipate its delivery by 
seeing the Pasha first. 

My escort wore high red Turk- 
ish fezzes and brown uniforms, 
whose patched and dilapidated condition was charac- 
teristic of the Ottoman soldier of the Tripolitan fron- 
tier. The elder was a veteran, upon whose sensibilities 
the untutored tactics of the younger seemed to rasp 
like the chafing of a bow across a Sudanese gimbreh. 
At first they marched with unslung guns and viewed 
my every movement with suspicion. Perhaps they 
were afraid that I would steal the desert, for only 
mile upon mile of limitless sand lay about us. I miti- 
gated this fear, however, by being content to carry 
away only a bottleful of it; but I am sure that the 
suspicions of these unsophisticated Ottomans were 
never fully allayed regarding my use of the camera, 
despite the fact that I eventually persuaded them to 
line up with my own men before it. On this occasion 

* the veteran proved himself every inch a soldier, 

As time wore on they slung their guns across their 
backs, unslinging them occasionally as I halted to use 
my camera. When I changed the films they watched. 
catlike, my every movement. I could not resist 
the temptation to discard and bury surreptitiously 
in the sand with my foot the slip of paper con- 
taining the developing formula. Then the veteran 
would as surreptitiously sidle up behind me, dig it 
out again with his foot, and stow it away in his 
pocket. In such manner he secretly stored away in 
the recesses of his clothes some hali-dozen of these 
slips, later to be produced as documentary evidence 
against me. I still wonder what sort of work was 
made of it when they came to translate those chemical 
formule into Turkish. 

Hour by hour passed slowly. I made no stop, as is 
customary, in the middle of the day, and the Turks 
with their heavy shoes and weighty accoutrements be- 
gan to show signs of fatigue. The veteran, however, was 
still game, despite the lagging of the recruit, whom he 
naggingly admonished with all his surplus energy. 

But at last the pace proved too much for even the 
veteran, who growled to Muraiche. ‘ He say to stop, 
go slow, Arbi,” interpreted Muraiche. My plans were 
working well. 

Mohammed and Ali on foot beside the -pack-donkey 
set the pace in front. I well knew that these half- 
naked barefooted men of the desert could walk the 
Turks to a standstill. So, turning to Muraiche, | 
said: “Tell him my men have marched many camel’s 
journeys for days past. Ask him if an Arab can out- 
walk a Turk.” There is no love lost between the 
natives and their Turkish conquerors, and I knew that 
the question would be put with a relish. ; 

We stopped a space at a desert well. I now sent the 
men and donkey on ahead, and let the Turks take their 
fill of water and rest while I studied carefully a 


The Eagle of the 


Confederacy 
BY STUART MOSBY-COLEMAN 


ASSING down the shaded avenues of the 
national capital near the Department of 
dustice, a visitor may any day see a 
f G unique figure—an_ elderly gentleman 
Ye TENN walking slowly along, with his cane 
PIEN pounding the pavement, while his other 
arm is full of paper bags of sweetmeats for his grand- 
children. It is Colonel John $8. Mosby, the famous 
leader of those known in war times nearly fifty years 
ago as “* Mosby’s men,” and officially designated by 
the Confederate government as the “ Forty-third Bat- 
talion of Virginia cavalry, Partisan Rangers.” 

It seems impossible to realize that the slightly bent 
figure with the classic, Roman profile, the white hair 
brushed back from a high brow, was once the daring 
young raider whose exploits made him the eagle of 
the Confederacy, and his men the most feared of the 
Southern troopers. But his hand no longer leaps to 
his pistol pocket at the sight of a blue-jacket. . 

Yet his voice is as firm, his eye as bright, as when 
he hovered on Sheridan’s flank to seize all within 
reach of his sharp talons, or dashed with a yell into 
a camp of startled “ Yankees.” “ Little Phil” was 
in the fertile valley of the Shenandoah, the garden 
spot of Virginia, which he had threatened to make so 
desolate that “a crow would have to carry his 
rations.” But the Rangers gave him a dose of his 
own medicine with a vengeance when they pounced 
on his well-filled wagon-trains and turned them over 














We swerved around the second turn and dashed down the ravine 


French officer's map of the route, which had been 
loaned me. Three kilometres away there was a double 
turn in the trail as it descended through a rocky sand- 
filled ravine. 

If anything was to be done, it must be done soon 
and at that place. My men with the outfit had long 
since disappeared from view among the sand-hills. We 
at first rode slowly to give them a good 
start, at times gradually increasing or de- 


annoyance shown me by a Turk- 
ish official. The officer, I after- 
ward learned, was of Arab birth, 
but educated and trained in Con- 
stantinople for the Turkish ser- 
vice, and his temerity may perhaps be ascribed to the 
enthusiasm of an overzealous proselyte. 

The prismatic rays of passing wedding-lanterns lit 
up my room and drifted like Northern Lights across 
the ceiling from the street below. But I was oblivious 
to the weird night sounds which break the quiet of a 
desert town. 








creasing our lead. We were approaching 
the turn and had almost imperceptibly 
opened up a hundred yards of daylight be- 
tween us. ; 

“ Halt!” echoed over the sand as a hillock 
shut us from their view. 

‘** Ah-r-rah!” yelled Muraiche, as he dug 
the corners of his steel Arabian stirrups 
into his horse’s side. We gave the ani- 
mals full rein, swerved around the second 
turn, and dashed down the ravine. 

And it was here that the hardest riding 
must be done. A portion of the gully was 
exposed to the highest part of the trail. 
And I was not over-sanguine that the Turks 
might not fire upon us, either by reason 
of their excitement or deliberately through 
a too rigid interpretation of their officer’s 
orders. 

This stretch was cleared none too soon, 
for as we disappeared behind the wall of 
the ravine, the red fezzes of the Turks 
silhouetted over a distant sand-hill. 

Not until we reached a point a mile away, 
where the trail shelved up on to a coast 
routes did we slacken speed. Here deep 
parallel and interlacing camel-paths were 
worn into the hard-packed surface by cen- 
turies of caravan traflic. The paths fol- 
lowed over high clayey cliffs, literally the 
edge of the great desert, which seemed here 
to pause before it emptied itself into the sea. 

We soon caught up to the outfit. Not 
far ahead of us three mounted Zapteh, a 
sort of rural constabulary who patrol the 
routes in the vicinity of the coast towns, 
were drawn up across the trail awaiting our 
approach. The sergeant, so Muraiche in- 
formed me, was a nephew of Sidi Hassan, 
the rightful successor to the throne of the 
deposed Arab house of Karamali. A satis- 
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factory reply to their questions and we were 
permitted to continue on our way. 
I. knew that the Zapteh would soon 

















A snapshot of Colonel Mosby in Washington 
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The veteran and the new recruit 


to the hungry Johnnies. It was Sheridan’s men now, 
who had to look sharply for their food. 

From one end of “ Mosby’s Confederacy” to the 
other the Forty-third Battalion swept; day and night 
one’ could hear their ringing,cheer as they dashed at 
a startled regiment of Yankees, or see the crest of 
their black plumes flashing in the Southern sun. 
Sheridan fretted more about his straggling regiments 
gobbled up, his communications cut, his larder for 
his hungry men plundered, than he did about the 
Confederate general whose mighty force opposed him. 

To-day Lee, Grant, and Sheridan have passed over 
the Great Divide. It is “ All quiet along the Potomac 
to-night,” and by the “ flow of the inland river” the 
“blue and the gray are sleeping side by side.” Peace- 
ful are the streets of the capital to which the angry 
waves of war once surged, while down its shady lanes 
a regiment in blue passes, its bayonets flashing back 
the summer sun in glint from steel to steel, The air 
vibrates with the strains of “ Dixie,” the shuffle of 
many feet, the sharp tap of the guns on the asphalt— 
while amid the quivering shadows on the sidewalk 
stands the eagle of the Confederacy watching with 
pride the fluttering banner of a united nation. 

He, who scouted for the princely Stuart, who rode 
with Jackson through the “ streets of Fredericktown,” 
who talked with Tee while the clouds of battle rolled 
back from the crests of the Blue Ridge, who chased 
Sheridan’s flying squadrons down the smiling Shenan- 
doah, and grasped Grant’s friendly hand across the 
gulf of war, now passes the evening of life serenely 
beneath the shadow of the Capitol—in sight of the 
distant hills of old Virginia from whose battle-fields 
the armed warriors have gone to the great halls of 
Valhalla. 
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By Charles Johnston 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALBERT LEVERING 





“Who could live, who could breathe, if the heart of Being were not Joy?”—Taittiriya Upanishad 
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(HAD a Brahman friend, a man of 
intuitive spirit, of good birth and 
4 high personal distinction. We were 
talking of American literature, and 
eX one of us repeated a story of Ar- 
mae temus Ward’s, an extravagant bit 
of nonsense concerning the Shakers. 
yes,” said my friend the 
Brahman, “it is very amusing; but 
that is not the kind of story we tell one another under 
the banyan-trees, in the long evenings in India!” Then 
he went on to describe a humor at once wise and 
courtly, mirthfui and subtle, where no mockery ob- 
scured reverence, where the note of humanity was 
never lost. 

Often remembering that description, I have thought 
that nowhere, perhaps, in the age-long story of India 
could one find a finer example of that urbane, courtly 
humor than the tale of Damayanti’s ‘“ Maiden’s 
Choosing,” whose moral is that one may be a god 
without ceasing to be a gentleman. 

The story was told, in the great Indian forest, by a 
homeless sage to the elder brother of that Arjuna 
whom Krishna’s teaching made immortal. Nala is the 
hero, who is to win the heroine’s hand and life-long 
devotion. Nala the stalwart, a masterful horseman, 
was like to the love-god in beauty, bright as the twin 
stars, truthful, but a gambler. He ruled over the 
Nishadhas, northward from the Vindhya Mountains. 
Princess Damayanti, the King of Vidarbha’s daughter, 
was a pearl of maidens, bright as the summer light- 
ning, long-eyed like goddess Fortune, setting athrob 
the hearts of men and immortals. 

Praise waited ever on the names of both, Nala hear- 
ing only of Damayanti, Damayanti only of Nala. 
‘therefore love, not at first sight, but outstripping 
sight, filled the heart of each. Swans with gold-decked 
wings were their messengers: their love grew till it 
became invincible. Damayanti, no longer her own, was 
altogether Nala’s, whom she had never beheld. She 
grew thin and pale, full of imaginings and sighs; 
love so possessed her heart that rest came not nigh 
her, night nor day. The King of Vidarbha saw the 
signs as old as the world, and knew that his child 
should be wedded; the time was come for her Maiden’s 
Choosing. He sent summons to the princes, shepherds 
of nations. The princes drew near Vidarbha, filling 
the world with the sound of their chariots and ele- 
hants and horses; mighty, adorned with garlands and 
jewels, seeking to win the pearl of the world. 

The gods, the immortals, visiting Indra their king, 
god Agni and the shepherds of the world, heard from 
Narada of the coming Choosing. The gods, the im- 
mortals, said, “ Let us also go!” 

King Nala, hearing of the assembling princes, went 
forth to the Maiden’s Choosing, not downhearted. The 
gods saw Nala, as he journeyed, bright as the sun; 
even the gods were dismayed at his beauty. 

Coming forth from the white of the sky, the gods, 
immortals, spoke to Nala: “ Hail, King of the Nisha- 
dhas! Thou standest ever firm in truth. Help us, be- 
coming our ambassador!” 

Nala, assenting, promised, his palms joined in rever- 
ence, then asked who they might be who addressed 
him, and what message he should carry. To him 
Indra, mighty one, answered: “ I am Indra; this, Agni, 
the fire-lord; this, Varuna, lord of the waters; fourth 
is lord Yama, who brings an ending td mortals. Hear 
the message: Go thou to Damayanti, saying to her 
that god Indra, Agni, Varuna, and Yama, best of im- 
mortals, are coming to seek her in wedlock. One of 
these four shall she choose and take for her husband!” 

Thus lord Indra. Nala made answer, palms rever- 
ently pressed together: “ Ask not this of me, who am 
on the same errand! How can he who has lost his 
heart to a maiden ask her hand for another? There- 
fore, gods, spare me this embassage!” 

The gods answered: -“ Thou hast promised; shalt 
thou not perform? Go, therefore, King of the Nisha- 
dhas!” Nala withstood them. 

“How can I enter,” said he, “the well-guarded 
gates?” 

“Thou shalt enter!” said Indra, lord of immortals. 
So Nala went to the Vidarbha palace, entering, by 
Indra’s grace, the bower of Damayanti. He saw her 

there among her companions, brighter than the moon’s 





radiance; at her sweet smile his love grew greater. 
But he held love in check, keeping faith with the gods 
as their ambassador. 

The maidens, seeing him, rose, startled by his 
beauty; shyly they praised him to one another, won- 
dering if he were a god, or one of the seraphs, Dama- 
yanti first found words, with a charming smile ad- 
dressing Nala: “ Who art thou, faultless of form, in- 
creasing my heart’s love, that art come hither as a 
god? How didst thou enter, for the palace doors are 
well guarded ?” 

Nala named himself, King of the Nishadhas, coming 
now as the gods’ messenger, by whose grace he had 
entered: lord Indra; Agni, the fire-lord; Yama, lord of 
death; Varuna, lord of the waters. These sought her 
in marriage, he said; one she should choose as her 
husband, as her heart bade her. 

At the naming of the gods, Damayanti reverently 
bowed, laughing gently as she answered: “ Thou thy- 
self must love me, king, as I love thee! What can I 
do, for all I am or have is thine?” 

Nala, faithful in his embassy, counselled her to 
choose the gods, praising Indra, the king, whose sceptre 





“With rain-drops like clubs” 


is law; Agni, the fire-lord; Varuna; and Yama, the 
lord of death. Damayanti’s eyes were tear-dim as she 
answered: “The gods I worship, but I would wed 
thee! Let all come to the Choosing. Thee will I 
choose, with my maiden garland!” Nala returned to 
the gods, and reported his embassage: “I have car- 
ried your message, gods, to Princess Damayanti. To 
you she pays reverence, but would wed me! There- 
fore, let all come together to the Choosing!” 

Came the day of the Maiden’s Choosing. The princes, 
shepherds of nations, thronged the arena, with pillars 
and arch of gold, splendid as lions on the mountains. 
Their garlands were fragrant, their jewels bright, their 
weapons gleaming, their»faces like the stars. 

Damayanti, too, entered the arena, bearing a gar- 
land, stealing the eyes and hearts of the princes.. Their 
names and titles Were heralded before her. And Dama- 
yanti, beholding, saw five princes alike in form, with 
no whit of difference between them. Among them, in 
her confusion, she could not distinguish Nala the king. 
Whichever she looked at, that one she thought was 
Nala. Then full of doubt, perplexed, she wondered: 
“ How shall I know the gods? How shall I know Nala 
the king?” So in her grief she bethought her of the 
diyine signs and marks of the gods. 
mark couid she discern, as the five stood there kingly 
upon the sand, 
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But not one - 


Then Damayanti, grieving, knew that the hour had 
come to appeal to the gods on their honor. So she 
prayed to the gods, with palms reverently joined, tell- 
ing of her love for Nala, of her heart that was all his, 
and beseeching the gods to help her with discernment. 
Damayanti prayed pitiful, steadfast. And the gods 
listened, wondering at her faith and love. 

As Damayanti prayed, behold the gods revealed, 
standing there in their divinity. She beheld them 
sweatless, steady-eyed, their garlands unfading, shad- 
owless, not touching the earth. But he, doubled by 
his shadow, his garland faded, stained with dust and 
sweat, his eyelids tremulous, his feet set upon the 
earth. So Damayanti, beholding the gods, and the 
King of the Nishadhas with them, chose there Nala 
the king, shyly touching his garment and laying her 
bright flower-wreath on his shoulders. The gods 
blessed them with gifts, the princes praised them, and 
Nala worshipfully loved Damayanti, who had chosen 
him, a mortal, rivalled by the immortals. 

Here, it seems to me, is a bit of courtly humor, hard 
to equal, It would not be easy to find, among the 
scriptures of the world, a passage which so charmingly 
depicts the gods as perfect gentlemen, touched with 
love, yet ruled by chivalrous honor. And this tale of 
Nala and his princess has delighted India, ever since 
the dim, Vedie days of iong ago. For the gods in this 
story are Vedic gods, not the later divinities of the 
thousand sects. 

About the Buddha’s time, five-and-twenty centuries 
ago, there arose in western India a new faith, or a re- 
vival of faith, closely akin to Buddhism, yet with 
much of the Hindu love of caste and ceremony which 
the Buddha laid aside. This was the cult of the 
Jainas, followers of Mahavira. The Jainas, too, have 
their version of the tale of Nala and Damayanti, and 
they have added, or preserved, certain touches of humor 
not found in the Epie version I have summarized. 

Damayanti, in the Jaina story, comes to the Maiden’s 
Choosing with her old nurse, who, perhaps with bribed 
enthusiasm, praises the various suitors in the arena. 
Damayanti hits off the suitors, very much as Portia 
was to criticise yet other suitors, in her boudoir talk 
with Nerissa. The nurse bade Damayanti admire 
the lord of Benares, King Bala of mighty arm: “ if 
thou wouldst see the River Ganges with its tossing 
waves, choose him!” But Damayanti answered: 
“Good nurse, the people of Benares have the bad habit 
of cheating their neighbors, therefore my heart likes 
him not!” 

The nurse then commends King Lion, the lord of 
Kunkuna: “In the hot season, thou wilt enjoy thy- 
self in the cool plantain gardens!” e 

“The people of Kunkuna,”’ answered Damayanti, 
“ grow angry without reason. I could not please him 
at all timts, therefore name another king!” 

“There is King Mahendra,” said the nurse, “ of the 
vale of Kashmir, where the saffron grows!” j 

“My body,” said Damayanti, “ shrinks 
much snow!” 

The nurse then bade her choose King Jayakosha; 
but Damayanti seemed not to hear, busied with her 
garland. 

Then the nurse bade her throw the garland round 
the neck of King Jaya, the lord of Kalinga in the 
south, whose sword eclipsed the moonlight of his foes. 
But Damayanti answered, “ My respects to him, who is 
as old as my father!” 

The nurse commended the lord of Gauda, like the 
sun in the heavens, whose army of elephants, roaring, 
shook the world. “Mother,” said Damayanti, “ the 
color of the man is black and horrible as his elephants. 
Let us pass quickly on!” 

So they came to the lord of Ujjayini. “If thou 
wouldst play among the trees growing by the River 
Sipra, choose him!” ‘ 

“T am weary,” said Damayanti, “with so much 
walking round the arena!” 

Then the nurse pointed out King Nala, lord of the 
Nishadhas, like the god of love in beauty. .And Dama- 
yanti, without speaking, threw the garland of choice 
round Nala’s neck. 

Here is more of the same rich, urbane, somewhat 
stately humor. “But the Jaina tale is rather prolix, 

and tends to follow the immemorial plan of the nest 
of boxes, a tale within a tale, like the famous stories of 


from so 


























































Ragdad. Prolix, indeed, are many of the Indian 
stories; but for fine brevity and precision, I think the 
following little Jaina parable is hard to beat: 

“In the city of Kunala,” says the narrator, “two 
recluses, seated in the statue posture, were meditating, 
with breathing restrained. It was the season of the 
rains. Everywhere the clouds were pouring. Some 
herdsmen blamed the holy men, saying, ‘ These recluses 
will stop the rain!’. The recluses, hearing it, were 
furious. The first recluse said, ‘ Rain, cloud, on Ku- 
nala!’ The second added, ‘For full fifteen days!’ 
The first continued, ‘ With rain-drops like clubs!’ The 
second added, ‘Night and day!’ Through the curse 
of the two recluses, the cloud rained for fifteen days, 
and the city was flooded. The recluses also were 
drowned and went to hell. Therefore wrath is to be 
avoided!” 

One hardly associates Humor with Buddhism. In- 
deed, it may truly be said that most of the books and 
teachings of Buddhism are pitched in a minor key, 






































“A dire doom hangs over the king!’ 


somewhat “ sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought.” 
Yet some of the most rollicking and boisterous Indian 
stories found their way, in company with Buddhism, 
to lofty Tibet, whence they have come back to us. 

One of these is concerned with young Mahaushadha, 
the proverbial “ Smart Aleck ” of Indian tales, and one 
can discern in him, agreeably to the spirit of the 
Buddhist tales, a former incarnation of Tom Sawyer. 

This precocious boy was sent by King Janaka to a 
hill village, to be brought up in seclusion, and the time 
came when the king wished to test the boy’s growing 
wit. Therefore he sent to the village headman an 
order for a rope of sand, a hundred ells long. So far, 
there is nothing novel about the story; but I think 
young Mahaushadha’s answer is all his own. Ma- 
haushadha sent this answer to the king: ‘O king! 
The people of this hill village are slow-witted and 
stupid! Therefore, may it please Your Majesty to 
send one ell of that kind of rope, as a pattern, and 
we will twine a hundred ells, or a thousand, like it, 
to send to the king!” 

The king, well pleased, devised another test. He sent 
te the hill village an order for some rice, not crushed 
with a pestle, yet not uncrushed, cooked neither in the 
house nor out of the house, neither with fire nor with- 
out fire, which was to be sent to him neither along the 
road nor away from the road, neither by daylight nor 
in the shade, brought neither by a woman nor a man, 
by one not riding, nor yet on foot. 

Mahaushadha solved all these puzzles. Then the 
king ordered a park to be sent him, with gardens, fruit- 
trees, and tanks. Mahaushadha, repeating himself, 

gasked thé king to send one of his parks as a pattern, 
since no one in the mountains knew anything about 
parks. 

Then came a final test, and here the story-teller lets 
himself go. The king sent a messenger to the hill 
village with a mule, and with orders to Purna, the 
father of Mahaushadha, to keep watch over it with- 
out tying it up, and to feed it without placing it 
under a roof. The messenger brought the mule to 
Purna, and warned him that he would forfeit his life 
and limbs if the mule escaped. When Purna heard it, 
he was terrified, but Mahaushadha cheered him up, 
saying that he would see him through. So he ordered 
that by day the mule should graze at its free will, but 
by night it should be guarded by twenty men, five of 
whom should keep it through the first night watch, 
five through the second, and so on, to the fourth. 
One should sit on its back, the other four should each 
hold a leg of the mule. So it would be watched with- 
out being tied up, and fed without being placed under 
a roof 

Time passed. Janaka, the king, bethought him to 
send a messenger to see how it fared with the mule. 
The messenger made his report, and the king under- 
stood that the mule could never escape while thus 
guarded. So the king thought out a plan, and sent 
for one of the men, he who rode on the mule’s back, 
and bade him ride off with the mule while the others 
were asleep. 

On the morrow Purna saw that the mule was gone, 
and knew that he had forfeited life and limb. Mahau- 
shadha saw Purna’s misery, and bethought him that 
hitherto he had found a way of escape, but now there 
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was none. But he said nothing, though greatly 
alarmed, but set his wits to work on a plan. 

Mahaushadha then told his father Purna that there 
was but one way, and that it could be tried only if 
Purna could bear mockery. The old man thought 
mockery more endurable than death, and so consented. 
Then Mahaushadha clipped his father’s hair in seven 
strips, and daubed his head with paint, red, black, 
brown, and white. Then he and his father mounted 
an ass and hied them to the capital of King Janaka. 
Report outran them, and the king and his ministers 
came forth to see if the fame of them were true. The 
ministers upbraided him, saying, “ Wherefore is Ma- 
haushadha praised for his judgment, intelligence, and 
wisdom? For how unseemly is his action!” 

The king asked Mahaushadha why he had thus dis- 
honored his father. But Mahaushadha replied: “T 
have not dishonored him. but honored him; as I 
stand much higher than my father by my great wis- 
dom, this deed of mine confers honor upon him!” 

The king, scandalized, said, ‘Art thou better, or 
thy father?” 

Mahaushadha answered, “ Assuredly I am better; 
my father is worse!” 

The king rebuked him, saying: “ Never have I seen 
or heard that the son is better than the father. 
Through the father the son receives his name, while 
the mother feeds and rears him. The father is, there- 
fore, altogether the better of the two!” 

The ministers supported the saying of the king and 
affirmed that it was true. Then Mahaushadha, falling 
at the king’s feet, said: “O king, this being so, the 
father being always better than the son, do thou, in- 
stead of the mule which is gone, accept his father, this 
ass, who is in all ways his superior!” 

The climax is almost as much of a surprise to the 
reader as it must have been to King Janaka and his 
ministers, in the days of long ago. One finds in old 
Purna, with his painted pate, a kind of foreshadowing 
of the Royal Nonesuch, which fetched the Arkinsaw 
lunkheads in the days of Huckleberry Finn. 

I have one more story, again centring in that an- 
cient city of Ujjayini in the Mahratta hills, whose 
prince was among the suitors of Damayanti. 

The story says that, in the city of Ujjayini, there 
dwelt a gambler, a ruffian, the Terror by name. He 
always lost, but the others, who won, gave him a few 
cowrie shells, that he might continue in the game. 

Being destitute, the Terror could buy only a little 
wheat-flour in the evening; and, going to the Temple 
of Death outside the city, he stole palm-oil from the 
temple lamps to knead his flour, and cooked him a 
cake on the funeral pyre; then resting his head on the 
knee of the image of Death, he drowsed and snored the 
night away. 

One night, as he slept thus, dissolute, uncaring, he 
suddenly awoke. And behold! the Mothers, whose 
images were ranged along the temple, were watching 
him. The Terror bethought him: “Were it not well 
to have a game with them? Haply I may win great 
wealth!” So he challenged the Mothers to a game, 
saying: “What ho! ye Divinities! Come and play a 
game with me!” And it is the law among gamblers 
that he who refuses not accepts, so he began to play. 

Being well skilled, he won much gold from them, 
and at the end of the game he said: “* What ho! Di- 
vinities! As ye have lost to me, come, pay up your 
losses!” But they made no reply. Then the Terror 
cried out: “ This is the old gambler’s trick, who, when 
he has lost, makes himself rigid, feigning a swoon, so 
that he may not pay! But ye cannot escape me thus! 
If ye pay not, and that quickly, behold I will take a 
saw, and saw your limbs asunder; for my saw is as 
sharp as the teeth of this fellow, Death, and I care for 
naught!” 

Fiercely he ran toward them, but they, being terri- 
fied, paid him their losses from the offerings which 
had been laid on their altars. So, replenished with 
much gold, he returned to the gambling-house, and 
played again lustily, but always lost. 

Returning again to the temple, making him a cake 
with flour and stolen temple oil, and grilling it on 
the pyre, he once more challenged the Deities, and 
once more won much gold, the Divinities paying as 
before. But the Mothers and the other Divinities, 
seeing their offerings dwindling, were discouraged, and 
took counsel amgng themselves as to what they should 
do. Then one of the goddesses said: “Is there not a 
rule among gamblers that if one shall say: ‘I pass!’ 
such a one may not be forced to play? This is, in- 
deed, the rule; therefore let us do so, and elude this 
Terror!” And the Divinities all assented, clapping 
their hands in joy. 

So when the Terror had baked his grimly cake upon 
the coals of the pyre, and had eaten it with relish, he, 
as before, proposed to them a game. But the Goddess 
who had made the proposal said: “TI pass!” and the 
others, echoing, said: “We also pass!” But the 
‘Terror, in no wise disconcerted, turned to Lord Death 
himself, and challenged him to a game. Lord Death 
seeing that the man was bold and ruffianly, was appre- 
hensive, and made answer, “I also pass!” 

The Terror, seeing himself thus baffled, had recourse 
to guile. Laying hold of the feet of Lord Death, and 
bowing low, he said: 

“Oh thou of matted locks, adorned only with a 
skull, and smeared with ashes, am I not in the same 
case with thee? As thou drawest near to the pyre for 
thy food, so I, as thou respectest neither high nor low, 
so IT! As thou bringest loss, so I! Therefore be 
thou propitious to me!” 

Lord Death, well pleased, made answer to him: 
“Oh Terror! As thou art well pleasing to me; so 
will I befriend thee! Listen, therefore, to my word! 
In the temple garden there is a sacred pool adorned 
with lotuses, blue, white, and red. Thither, by moon- 
light, come heavenly nymphs to bathe, laying aside 
their glistering robes, and disporting them in the 
water. Do thou, therefore, go thither: and when the 
heavenly nymphs doff their bright robes and enter 
the pool adorned with lotuses, do thou seize their 
robes! And when they demand them back of thee, 
thou shalt say: * Behold, I will in no wise render them 
up unless ye pay ransom!’ And as ransom thou 
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shalt ask the heavenly nymph, named Crescent, be- 
cause she wears a silver crescent on her brow!” 

The Terror did so, for he feared naught and was a 
ruffian. And the nymphs, unwilling to linger in the 
water lest dawn should come upon them, delivered 
up to him the nymph named Crescent. For the Lord 
of paradise had laid this punishment upon her, that 
she should wed a mortal, because she had spoken care- 
lessly of paradise, saying that the joys of mortal men 
were better far. 

Crescent, being taken by that Terror, straightway 
loved him, for that he was bold and ruffianly, and re- 
garded naught, whether great or small. So they two 
dwelt in happiness. And on a day the nymph said to 
him: “My lord Terror! This day they are making 
merry in the celestial realm, celebrating a feast. I, 
too, must be there, to wait upon the king of the im- 
mortals. Do thou, therefore, abide here until my re- 
turn!” 

But the Terror said: “ Far from it! For I also 
will go with thee!” or he was ruflianly, and feared 
naught. So she hid him, and earried him with her 
to the celestial abode. And there, when one of the 
actors of the gods danced ill, the Terror waxed wroth 
at him, and, erying out on him for his ill acting, 
smote him over the head with a club. So the gods 
discovered his presence, and drove him forth. And 
as punishment for Crescent, who had brought him 
thither, they laid this curse upon her: That she 
should be enclosed in the pillar of a new-built temple, 
which the King of Ujjayini had built, and that she 
should abide there until the temple came down in 
ruins, 

So it befell, for it was the command of the gods. 
She, very sad, for that she was parted from her 
Terror, whom she so dearly loved, wailed there, 
within the temple pillar. But the Terror said: “ Be- 
hold, it is naught! For I will have recourse to guile, 
and outdo the gods!” And so he bethought him, for 
he regarded naught. 

So, donning the dress of a religious devotee, with 
matted locks and a dappled fawn-skin, he went in to 
the city of the king. There, having taken with him 
the jewels that had belonged to his wife Crescent, he 
divided them in five earthen pots, and one earthen 
pot he buried at each side of the city, north, south, 
east, and west, and one pot he buried in the centre of 
the market-place. 

Then building him a hut of bark, as devotees are 
wont, he dwelt by the river-bank, feigning himself a 
saint, for he feared naught, neither regarded high 
nor low. And the fame of his devotion went abroad, 
and the King of Ujjayini himself sought him out and 
visited him. And as the king in his splendor stood 
there by the bark hut of the false devotee, it hap- 
pened that a she-jackal howled in the forest, calling 
to her mate that she had found a meal. 

When the she-jackal howled with long and wailful 
ery, the Terror pricked his ears, his head aslant, as 
one who listens, and then, slowly he began to smile. 
When the she-jackal howled again, the Terror mut- 
tered, “ Well! let it remain there!” 

The King of Ujjayini burning to know the meaning 
of it, asked him what it was. But the Terror would 








“Do thou accept his father, this ass?” 


not tell. Then, being importuned by the. king, as 
though unwilling he at last made answer: 

“Tear! Oh king! by the force of my ascetic devo- 
tion, I know all secrets, even the speech of birds and 
beasts! And this she-jackal that howled in the forest 
was saying something of a treasure of jewels. But I 
answered, ‘ Let it there remain!’ ” 

But the king was the more importunate, and at last 
the Terror, as though reluctantly yielding, answered: 
“ Be it according to the king’s command! Behold, the 
treasure is on the north side of the city, under a 
clump of bamboos!” But this he said through guile, 
himself having there bestowed the treasure of jewels. 
But the King of Ujjayini, unknowing of this, was 
astonished, and went and sought and took the treasure 
and brought it to his palace. And the renown of the 
devotee went abroad. 

It was not long till the king came again to the bark 
hut of that false devotee; and as once more the she- 
jackal howled, the Terror would once more say, “ Nay, 
let it remain!” But when the king importuned him, 
he told of a treasure buried to the east of the city, 
and so to the west, and so to the south, and so in the 
centre of the market-place. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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By Henry Alexander Horwood 


2702 NST year, Mr. Con Sumer and his 

eS wife made a New-Year’s resolution. 
They agreed to keep an itemized 
,account of all their expenses and 
3}save $300 toward a house. They 
kept half the resolution; that is, 
they made the itemized account, but 
wo» not only did the $300 die an in- 

Se glorious death, but the pair just 
managed to see the thirty-first day of December die 
away before the last cent of Mr. Sumer’s yearly salary 
had disappeared. Yet this gentleman is a confidential 
clerk; he gets a-salary of $3600 a year and makes a 
noble attempt to keep up a good appearance. 

The pair were sitting among the débris of their 
shattered hopes when an idea entered the head of Mr. 
Sumer. He was holding in his hand twelve neatly 
written sheets of foolscap, each sheet depicting in 
vivid figures the awful slaughter of his $300 a 
month. 

“Tf I gave up cigars and smoked a pipe, I might 
save $20 a year,” said the head of the house, man- 
fully. 

“And if I gave up the card-club and moped on 
Tuesdays, instead, I might save $15 a year; but we 
are going to do neither,” answered his wife. “‘ You 
will probably get $325 a month soon, and then we can 
save the $300.” 

Mr. Sumer iaughed. It was a hollow, cynical laugh. 
“Do you remember the first time you said that, 
dear?” he asked, reminiscently. “When I got a raise 
from $175 to $200, just after we were married, you 
said that, but did you ever see the savings? Every 
time I get a raise the cost of Jiving has risen corre- 
spondingly. *We used to live on $200 and got as 
many comforts as we get now.” 

He shuffled the twelve sheets in his hand, and then 
an illumination came to him. 

“JT think I know who got the $300 we tried to 
save,” he said. 

“Who?” asked his wife, thinking that by mistake 
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her husband had paid 
some of the bills twice 
over. 

“The government. I 
mean the manufacturers 
whom the government’ 
protects by the tariff.” 

Sumer took down a 
copy of the tariff regula- 
tions, and, going over to 
the table, started in to 
search for the missing 
$300. Mrs. Sumer’s in- 
terest in the tariff was 
not very strong, but her 
disappointment at the 
failure to hold on to that 
$300 was sufficient to 
induce her to join her 
husband in his plunge 
into the intricacies of the 
most complicated, hair- 
splitting, and gerryman- 
dered document ever 
penned by man. 


Now the sheets which 
the methodical Sumer 
had made out were very 
concise and orderly. 
Every main item was 
enumerated, each member 
of the family was tabu- 
lated—-Mr. and Mrs. Sumer; Lucy, the twelve-year- 
old daughter; John, the five-year-old son; and Albert, 
the year-old baby. 

Sumer 4urned to his own account first. As we 
said, he is a confidential clerk and holds a more or 
less responsible position. He is also a good, solid, 
conscientious man, neither a dull pen-pusher nor a 
brilliant executive; simply a thoroughly capable man 
of good family and re- 
fined habits, and he tries 
to give his family a good 


Very likely these 











home and a fair amount 
of comfort. Sumer needs 
three suits of clothes a 
year, partly because his 
business demands it, and 
partly because his in- 
stincts call for them. 
They-~ cost him $25 each, 
or $75 for the _ three. 
Sumer did a little arith- 
metic, and then discov- 
ered a part of the leak- 
age in his savings-pot. 
Now Sumer had _ heard 
something about the price 
of clothes abroad. He 
calculated that the whole- 
sale price in England for 
those suits would be $12 
apiece. At this rate the 
sixty per cent. ad valorem 
duty would be $7.20, with 
the additional tax of .44 
per pound for the gar- 
ment, or $1.76, making 
the tariff charges total 
$8.96. The clothier, when 
he pays the freight, store 
rent, and other expenses, 
and calculates his profits, 
is going to advance the 
price he paid thirty-three 
per cent., at the very 
least, or $4, so that that 
suit, whose wholesale 
price in England was $12, 
is now $12 plus $8.96 
plus $4, or $24.96, and 
it is a bargain at that. 
Early in the season it is 
a $35 suit. In London 
it sells for three pounds, 
year in and year out. 

So Sumer is buying 
$15 suits for $25. Every 
time he buys two suits he 
pays for three, and has 
$5 to take his wife to the 
theatre, or to buy a vest, 
according to his liber- 
ality. 

He also bought an over- 
coat and paid $36 for it. 
lf this overcoat were 
worth $18 in England, 
the duty on it would be 
$14.32, or within $3.68 
of the value of the coat, 
and by buying it at $36 








Sitting among the debris of their shattered hopes 


he got a remarkable bar- 
gain, for the gross profits 
to the dealer were only a 
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suits were made in a sweatshop in New York 


trifle over eighteen per cent., and he was lucky 
if he got any net profit at all. The duty on the three 
suits and the overcoat comes to $41.20, or more than 
the price of the overcoat. And Sumer has not even a 
receipt to show for it. 

But probably these suits were not made in England. 
Very likely they were made in a sweatshop in New 
York, where wages are lower than those of almost any 
other trade. He paid the duty, just the same. For, 
the wool that goes into American suits is protected 
against foreign wool, and, as a consequence, Pasa- 


dena and the Riviera are thick with Western wool- 
growers who are charging prices just under the 
protection mark. Likewise the garment-maker is 


protected, and he is charging prices just under the 
protected price. So Sumer gets American goods and 
he is helping some poor American manufacturer along, 
but he is getting a suit of exactly the same quality 
as that three-pound suit from England. 

Thus he put $41.20 on the lost-money account, and 
went on doggedly but somewhat dazed. 

“But what did the government do with this $41.20 
of ours?” Mrs. Sumer asked, with the air of one who 
knows she has to give up to a charity, but wants the 
satisfaction of a little knowledge first. 

“The government never got my $41.20,” answered 
Sumer. “I am not financially able to import my 
clothes yet. Not while we come through the year 
with some of the copper rubbed off the last cent. A 
manufacturer got that; at least, he got a full $35 of it. 
Perhaps it is paying the cost of the gasoline his car 
is burning.” 

“T hope it explodes,” said Mrs. Sumer, vindictively. 
“ How much else did he get?” 

“That is all he got—this year. 
the rest between them.” 

Sumer also bought, during the year, three pairs of 
shoes. Following out the line of reasqning that he 
was paying to support an industry which could not 
compete with foreign products without his financial 
assistance, or, if able to compete, kept prices up so 
as barely to undersell the foreigner, Mr. Sumer figured 
that on those three pairs of shoes he paid to some- 
body $1.75 that he would have liked to spend, as long 
as it would have to go anyway, on the theatre or a 
book. He likewise bought three hats, and the duty 
on them was $1.96. On his collars and cuffs he paid 
$1.29. Altogether, Mr. Sumer spent on his clothing 
$165.80, and ‘of this sum $56.37 was gobbled up either 
by the government in tariff duties or by the protected 
manufacturers. Mr. Sumer, when he had completed 
the figures, was too much dazed to know which. 

By the time the weary head of the house had dis- 
covered where nearly a month’s rent had slipped out 
of his hands, without even a receipt to show for it, 
his wife became interested enough to call for an ac- 
counting of her own and the children’s expenses, and 
the pair went over the figures. 

Mrs. Sumer bought two street dresses and an eve- 
ning dress during the year, and even Mr. Sumer had 
no cause to object to the price. For her spring dress 
she paid $20, and for her winter dress $25; while for 
her evening dress she paid $35. Now for these 
precious dresses, when they are imported, the cus- 
toms authorities come along and collect a duty of 
forty-four cents per pound, and in addition sixty 
per cent. od valorem, which means that Mrs. Sumer 
had to pay $9.31 duty on the $20 dress, and $11.32 
on the $25 dress. In other words, if there were no 
duty on dresses, she could buy these same dresses for 
$10.69 and $13.68; respectively; or the two for less 
than she paid last year for one. 

For that evening dress that she paid $35 for she 
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had to disburse a duty of exactly $14, so that if there 
had been no duty the dress would have cost $21. In 
other words, these three dresses that she paid $80 
for cost her just $34.63 in customs duties. The actual 
cost of the dresses without duty would be $45.37, so 
that the duties ate up the cost of her evening dress. 
That $34.63 which she indirectly paid in duties would 
have bought an extra dress that she felt she sorely 
needed, but instead, some manufacturer got probably 
$30 of it and invested it in real estate in his wife’s 
name. 

We shall not go through Mrs. Sumer’s wardrobe 
with her, but will give the totals. She bought $205.05 
worth of wearing apparel, and could have saved $64.85 
had there been no tariff to boost the prices of things. 
So another month’s rent and a pair of patent-leather 
shoes are lost to the Sumer family, and pass into 
somebody else’s hands. 

And now for the children. The Sumers have three, 
one a girl of twelve, another a boy of five, and a baby 
one year old. Sumer tries to have them well dressed, 
and here is the wav he does it. Five overcoats were 
needed for the three children, which totalled $28, of 
which $14.72 was in duties, or a sum sufficient to buy 
a complete outfit, from stockings to cap, for the boy. 
And all that was paid, without even the satisfaction 
of a receipt. The daughter had two winter dresses 
at $8 and $12, and these netted the government 
or some manufacturer the tidy sum of $8.57; while 
for her summer dresses, of which she had four, cost- 
ing, all told, $21, Sumer paid $7 for the glory of 
living under a_ protective tariff. Altogether, his 
children cost him $211.60, while, if there were no 
duty, they would have cost only $141.76 for the same 
thing, and Mrs. Sumer could have saved $69.84 toward 
that $300 she was striving for. 

There was one item that Mrs. Sumer felt particu- 
larly provoked about. Although Sumer gets $3600 a 
year, as will be seen, they have a pretty hard time 
living as well as they would like on it. But between 
them they had spent $25 in presents for their children 
at Christmas. They bought a china tea set for the 
girl, and Sumer found that they had paid a duty of 
$1.20 on it. She got a doll, too, and for the privilege 
of having a real French doll they paid $1.40 in tariff 
duty. The lead soldiers for the boy cost an extra 
$1.58. For the baby they got a set of gold baby-pins 
costing $2, and the duty was eighty cents. All told, 
out of that $25 spent on Christmas presents just 
$6.66 went for tariff, and had no Christmas about it 
at all—at least, not to the Sumers. 

In a dazed sort of way, Sumer took up his pencil 
and tabulated the result. It was awful. The total 
amount spent upen clothes for the family was $582.45. 
Of this $191.06 was paid out in duties. 

Having discovered where nearly sixty-four per cent. 
of his lost savings went, Sumer continued the search 
in the food pile. This item cost the Sumer household 
$1,200 a year and, as people living in New York will 
affirm, it shows plainly that Mrs. Sumer was a pretty 
good housewife. 

Now butter comes from long distances into New 
York; at times of great stringency, it has come from 
so far away as Denmark. So it is not hard to see 
that it could very easily come from Canada. But it 
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The Sumers kept a servant 


does not. There is a duty of six cents a pound on 
butter. If it were to be removed and Canadian butter 
were to compete, there would be an instant fall to 
meet the foreign competition. So the Sumers pay 
indirectly a duty of six cents a pound on their butter, 
and, as they used one hundred and fifty pounds last 
year, this amounted to $9. Likewise sugar is pro- 
tected to the extent of .019 per pound, and as the 
Sumer household used one hundred and twenty pounds 
of it they paid $2.28 in duty. Native hens, also, are 
protected, and as the Sumers ate two dozen eggs a 
week, they paid a tribute to the American hen, at 
the rate of five cents a dozen, to the tune of $5.20 
in the course of a year. Potatoes, likewise, are sacred 
under the tariff, and the Irish and Bermudian 
brothers must pay .25 per bushel for the sake of 
appearing on American tables, all of which meant 
that the Sumers helped the farmers and commission 
merchants, principally the latter, to the extent of 
$6.25, on the twenty-five bushels which they consumed 
during the year. 

Mrs. Sumer has a palm on her dining-room table, for 
which she paid $3. When her husband reached that 


item on his list and informed his wife that the in- 
effensive thing cost her .75 in duties, she gasped. 
Altogether, for food, including sardines, nuts, cheese, 
lemons, figs, starch, onions, and the dozens of other 
things that are dutiable, the Sumers found that they 
paid out $44.43 in duties that might have been saved. 

So far, $242.15 had been accounted for of the $300. 
The rest could only be estimated, but Sumer found 
little trouble in doing it. He knew, for instance, that 
the price of all building material had gone up under 
the tariff, that with steel protected and selling more 
cheaply in England than the same quality brings here, 
with nails and hardware dutiable, with clapboards, 
laths, and lumber of all kinds paying tribute for the 
privilege of entering the country, the cost of building 
«a house or apartment has risen greatly. So Sumer 
put $2 a month down as his share of it, though his 
wife urged him to put the $5 that they had been 
raised in their rent the last October. But with the $24 
a year, it raises the amount he has paid to $266.15. 

Now the Sumers keep a servant and they pay her 
$22 a month. Two years ago they paid $20 per 
month for one just as good, so Mrs. Sumer wanted to 
add that $24 to the list. But Sumer was conservative; 
he added only $12, bringing the amount up to $278.15. 
He started to guess on the dozens of little things that 
collectively would make a big thing, but then he re- 
membered his own personal expenses, with his cigar 
item, of which he pays $4.50 a pound, and twenty-five 
per cent. in addition in duty, so he gave the remaining 
$21.85 to that account, without further question. 

Here is Sumer’s list, after he finished looking for the 
missing $300: 





Tariff. 

Mr. Sumer’s clothing........ $ 165.80 $56.37 
Mrs. Sumer’s clothing....... 205.05 64.85 
The little Sumers’ clothing... 211.60 69.84 
UST RES IRS as te oe 25.00 6.66 
Food and Household........ 1,300.00 44.43 
Rent at $60 per month....... 720.00 24.00 
ROBEWANIG a5 2.sn nis ois ane sis.a ia 3s 264.00 12.00 
EARS SERSIRBOS, Gc dinice ss «205 300.00 21.85 
LOSS SBM re oaae ae 96.00 _— 
Doctor and Drugs .......... 75.00 — 
LOST ee er eres 100.00 —_— 
PROF SEAHIRSIAUIS ooo inhon's a's e's 75.00 —_ 
Vacation and Miscellaneous 62.55 a 
JU) ES sesso 95 a $3,600.00 $300.00 


“Do you think this year we could buy things that 
do not have to pay the tariff?” Mrs. Sumer asked, 
timorously. 

“We have to have clothes, don’t we?” asked her 
husband, “and we have to buy food and live under a 
roof and have a servant and buy Christmas presents, 
don’t we? The only saving is in my cigar money, and 
if I had added in all the frills, like perfumery, 
dentifrice, and the miscellaneous account, they would 
make up for the $21.85 1 put down for cigars. I 
think we had better be’ glad we are living, and pin 
our hopes on the belief that the boys will take care 
of us when we need it; or else, move a peg lower in 
the social scale, until the tariff is revised enough to 
let us breathe.” 





Destroying a National Park 


AMARLY a year and a half ago the former 
xi Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Garfield, 
4#§granted to the city and county of San 
Francisco a reservoir site in the Yosem- 
ite National Park, including in this 
avs werant the beautiful Hete h Hetehy Valley, 

atonats disinterested experts have testified as to the 
wholesomeness of the present water supply in San 
Francisco, and engineers declare that there are a num- 
ber of Sierra streams any one of which could satisfy 
the city’s needs, 

In view of these facts, many people who appre- 




















The wooded part of the Hetch 
Hetchy, carpeted with ferns 


eiate the great natural wonders of this country 
have petitioned their representatives at Washington 
to vote against the measure, and with such success 
that it received a decided check in the last regular 
session of Congress. The Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco introduced a bill before the Committees on Pub- 
lie Lands, providing for the exchange of lands owned 
by that city outside the Hetch Hetchy for government 
lands within the valley—this measure being necessary 
to obtain the grant proper. It passed the House Com- 
mittee by only one vote, but the Senate Committee re- 
fused to report the bill, and it is probable that the 
entire matter will be reconsidered at the next ses- 
sion. 

The Hetch Hetchy district constitutes one-third of 
the Yosemite National Park, whose area equals that 

















Its groves and spacious meadows are more pic- 
turesque than those of the Yosemite Valley 


of the State of Rhode Island. The valley of the Hetch , 


Hetchy is three and one-half miles long and half a 
mile wide, and is 3,700 feet above sea level. It closely 
resembles the famous Yosemite Valley. From out a 
beautiful meadow dotted with flowers and carpeted 
with ferns, and with its river banks lined by groves 
of trees, rise precipitously the huge granite cliffs 
which surround this lovely garden. The California 
live-oak and the towering yellow pine are prominent 
among the trees, which shelter mariposa tulips, lark- 
spurs, geraniums, azakeas, brier-rose and _ other 
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flowers. Near the south wall of the valley rises a 
great rock, pyramidal in form, over two thousand feet 
in height, and bearing the Indian-name “ Kolana.” 

There are two great falls in the Hetch Hetchy val- 
ley, in addition to many small cascades. From a rock 
about 1,900 feet high drops the Tuolumne Falls, which 
strikes a jagged heap of stone and dashes on in a 
network of foaming cataracts. To the east of this is 
the mighty Wapama, or Hetch Hetchy Falls, which 
is 1,700 feet high, and whose roar at the time of the 
spring freshets may be heard for a distance of five or 
six miles. 

















Looking across the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
toward the massive granite “‘ Ef Capitan” 
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Theatre in Denver, Colorado, and 
2,500 incandescent lights are to be installed. A 
steamer, the Wabash, has been remodelled for the pur- 
pose of taking this floating theatre from town to town, 
and for accommodating the troupe of actors. The 
venture is that of Captain W. R. Markle, who, last 
winter, took the show-boat Queen down the lower 
Mississippi, and in the spring sold both the Queen 
and towboat-steamer Conquest for $30,000, as the Ohio 
River show-boat season was beginning. The new show- 
boat and steamer will represent an investment of near 
$50,000, which indicates the proportions to which 
Mississippi show-boating has grown in recent years. 

This new theatre-boat would seem to indicate the 
return to the river of some of its old-time prestige as 
a part of the circuit followed by actors and troupes of 
note. The time was when the Mississippi River had 
its fame in the theatrical world. Some of the Missis- 
sippi River actors were famous far and wide, and to 
this day one may hear in the green-room tales and 
traditions of that ‘curious life in floating theatres 
which made their way from landing to landing be- 
tween Pittsburg or St. Louis and Cairo, and from 
Cairo to New Orleans. 

There is no record of the first show-boat’s appear- 
ance on the Mississippi. It was probably developed 
from the custom of itinerant minstrels, dancers, 
mimics, giving exhibitions in the cabins of “ arks,” 
“ flat-boats,” and “‘ keel-boats ” in the days immediately 
following the War of the Revolution. The transition 
from a mere river tripper to that of a river actor was 
always easy for some of the nomads, 

The first company to appear on the Mississippi in a 
show-boat, so far as the records show, was that of 
N. M. Ludlow. This company journeyed, in 1817, over- 
land to the Cumberland River, and floated in a keel- 
boat down the Cumberland to the Ohio, and thence 
down the Mississippi River. The keel-boat was con- 
trolled by poles and oars. Constant care was necessary 
to keep clear of snags and caving bends, and when the 
party went by Plum Point, St. Francis River, Mont- 
gomery Point, Rowdy Bend, and other notorious 
places, all hands had fresh priming in their flint- 

















One of the largest floating theatres on the Mississippi 


locks ready to repel attacks by river pirates, who were 
located at those places. 

Ludlow played for years on the Mississippi in his 
own show-boat, and when he came to places where 
there was a hall up the bank, he would go ashore and 
give his shows there. His rival on the river was Sol 
Smith, and these two men did as much as any to make 
river show-boating famous. Stories of their adven- 


tures circulated wherever the American stage was - 


known. 

Both Smith and Ludlow wrote books about their 
playing, but they told little about the floating theatres. 
They were anxious to make it plain that they ap- 
peared: only in the finest and largest theatres of their 
time in the Mississippi Basin, and that they built up a 
taste for high-grade theatricals in the valley. Sol 
Smith’s show-boat was cut in two by a collision with 
a steamer in 1847 or 1848, and at one time Ludlow 
had his show-boat lines cast off by practical jokers, 
and the boat sent afloat down the river, audience, 
troupe, and all. 

Perhaps the best known of the old-time floating 
theatres was the Chapman show-boat. William Chap- 
man, Sr., was born in England in 1794, where he grew 
up among the vans of Richardson’s famous travelling 
theatre. He came to America in 1827, where he heard 
of the possibilities of the Mississippi Basin. With his 
“Chapman Family” he worked westward to Pitts- 
burg, where he played in the dining-room of the Old 
Red Lion Hotel till Captain Brown, an Ohio River 
ship-builder of note, built him a floating theatre. When 
the theatre was afloat, the family went aboard and 
started down the river. William Chapman, Sr., was 
manager, and the other members were William, Jr., 
George, Caroline, Harry, and Therese Chapman. They 
played, among other things, The Stranger and Cinde- 
rella, gave monologues, sketches, and musical num- 
bers. They were very popular,-and for many years 
were at the head of river theatricals. One story of 
their life is worth retelling. The boat was at Friar’s 








By Raymond S. Spears 


Point, Mississippi, and The Stranger was being played. 
Act IV., Scene 1, was reached and “ Count Walbough ” 
(William, Sr.) shouted, “ Francis! Francis!” 

There was no answer, and the Count stamped about, 
killing time, and shouting, “ Francis! Francis!” 

At last came an answer from the stern, far away: 

“Coming, sir! Coming, sir!” 

There was a long pause. and then a heavy “ spat” 

















The orchestra, boxes, and stage setting of 
a modern Mississippi show-boat drama 


on the stern deck, followed by the noise of quick feet 
along the running-board. Francis appeared, and said, 

“ Here I am, sir!” 

“Why didn’t you come when I called?” the Count 
demanded with real wrath. 

“Why, sir,” was the reply, “I was landing the 
d—dest biggest catfish you ever saw!” 

The Chapman boat was described by Ludlow, who 
told of seeing it in the early 730s. 

“T beheld ‘a large flat-boat with a rude kind of house 
built upon it, having a ridge-roof, above which pro- 
jected a staff with a flag attached, upon which was 
plainly visible the word ‘ Theatre.’ ” 

The show-boat lasted in its prime till all the larger 
river towns had halls and theatres of their own, and 
then the theatrical troupes travelled by steamer from 
town to town, while the show-boats were left for the 
little ones. The name borne by these show-boats was 
of a kind to make those who had been on the river 
keep still about it, and this lasted till within a few 
years back. Now the vaudeville circuit has a number 
of players who at one time and another followed the 
river in, say, the Eisenbarth or Henderson boats of ten 
or twelve years ago. 

At the present time the show-boaters range from 
medicine-men to high-class vaudeville and _ lurid 
drama, or better. Faust was given on the river a few 
years ago, and the moving-pictures are a regular 
feature. That sentiment toward the show-boat ‘is 
changing rapidly in the valley may be judged by the 
fact that in March the Cooley-Thom combination in 
the show-boat Wonderland, towed by the steamer 
Vernie Mack, gave a minstrel show at Point Pleasant 
for the benefit of one of the churches—an innovation 
which contrasts vividly with the days when town 
marshals and leading citizens came down to the river 
landing with assorted firearms to order out troupes of 
river players. Under cover of show-boats, many a town 
has been “skinned alive” by river thieves, and the 
character of some of the river plays was worse than 
that of the thieves and pickpockets. 

Acting is the last resource of a river grafter. There 
were a gambler, a medicine-man, a river fiddler, a 
house-painter and -his wife in three shanty-boats at 
the mouth of St. Francis River one time a few years 
ago. There. was not a dollar in the pockets of them 
all. They tried selling medicine, picking cotton, drift- 
ing for logs, fishing, trapping, and junking without 
success. They discussed the acute question of some- 
thing to eat, and decided upon a show. : 

The gambJer knew some ¢ard tricks, and had been 
second fiddle in an Indian Territory opera troupe, the 
medicine-man could play a banjo, the woman could 
sing, the fiddler was an artist of his kind, and the 
painter could sell tickets and maintain order. They 
had a rehearsal in the morning, in the afternoon two 
of the men went up the bank to advertise, and that 
night they played to a $10 house. The troupe broke 
up at Helena a week later with pocket-money earned 
by the show. Many a river-man, hounded by bad luck 
and down to the point of killing other men’s hogs, has 
recouped his fortunes by a monologue or lightning- 
change entertainment. Especially have gamblers been 
facile in impromptu shows. Plantation darkies are 
not critical, and show-boats of the lowest type depend 
on them for audiences. Many a show-boat exchanges 
tickets for eggs, corn, flour, and other provender. One 
man with a phonograph worked his way from the 
apper Mississippi to New Orleans, charging admission 
to hear the talking-machine. 

A medicine-boat gives shows to exploit a cure-all. A 
lecturer and music is all most of them have. The boat 
drops from landing to landing, advertising a free 
show, and selling medicine to the audience. Some 
medicine shows are more elaborate. One medicine-man 
for years gave a play showing a woman seeking health 
as the heroine. She went from place to place and 
doctor to doctor seeking a cure. The villain led her, 
obviously, away from the cure, but at last the hero 
rescued her from the villain, gave her the magic medi- 
cine, taking which she was marvellously cured and be- 
came marvellously beautiful. 

The “real show-boats” and “ theatre-boats” are 
owned by men famous on the river for their .produc- 
tions. Such are Captain Markle, Cooley, Thom, Cap- 
tain Ralph Emerson, the Illinois Amusement Company, 
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the Mississippi Amusement Company, ete. Whoever 
else is famous, none is more so than the man who 
plays the calliope. Homer Denney, for instance, has 
charmed every show-boat landing from Pittsburg to 
the Lower River, and the sickness of Joe Baird was a 
matter of real concern in river circles. 

The show-boats range from 40 to 100 feet long, and 
are from 12 to 45 feet wide. That the future opens 
large before the river-floating theatre is indicated by the 
fact that at St. Paul there is an “ amusement barge ” 
with a floor space of 22,000 square feet, while the ex- 
cursion-steamer Queen has a dancing-eabin floor which 
is 182 feet long by nearly 40 feet wide. Few, if any, 
show-boats have been propelled by their own power, 
but some of the finest river steamers are used to tow 
show-boats—the Ben-Ilur, for instance, one of the 
swiftest steamers on the Ohio, tows one of Captain 
Markle’s show-boats. ; 

One of the largest show-boats on the Mississippi is 
the Cotton Blossom, which is owned by the Needham 
Amusement Company. It represents an investment of 
$50,000 afloat—theatre and show-boat. The boat is 
lighted by upward of a thousand incandescent lights, 
inside and out, and there are are-lights besides. <A 
printing plant is carried on board, from which are sent 
handbills, newspaper quotations, programmes, tickets, 
post-cards, and various other useful matter. The boat 
earries forty-eight people, including actors, actresses, 
players in a sixteen-piece band, and a ten-piece orches- 
tra. Deck-hands and steamboat crew are also num- 
bered. Last year the Cotton Blossom was towed 6,000 
miles on the Ohio and Mississippi seeking show-boat 
landings. : 

The rivalry of the river theatres is sharp. The 
towns are “show-boat hungry” in the spring, after 
the ice goes out, and the first one in gets the crowd. 
Some towns are better than others, and for these towns 
the show-boats race, jumping back and forth on the 
river till the spring hunger has been satisfied, after 
which some of the boats begin to follow some loosely 
planned route. But for the most part-the theatre- 
boats go roaming up and down the rivers, searching 
for crowds. As the boats approach a landing, the 
calliope man plays, while the fireman keeps the instru- 
ment supplied with ample steam. A general law sup- 
pressing river calliopes has been suggested. Sizing up 
his crowd, the manager decides whether to put on 
vaudeville and moving pictures or a play, unless he 
has already billed the town for Brother Against 
Brother, A River Queen, a minstrel play, or some other 
amusement. 

The future looks good to the show-boat man. More 
money is coming into the valley. Larger crowds gather 
to the toot of the horn and wail of the calliope. Larger 
towns than ever welcome the floating theatres. Every 
year, now, sees a “largest show-boat” built. The 
promise is that a show-boat to seat three thousand is 
not‘ far off. When such a floating theatre arrives, the 
“ show-boat towns ” on and eff the railways may see 
some of the famous actors and actresses of whom they 
all have readin the “ patent insides” of local papers, 
and in the ‘syndicate theatrical news in the larger 
papers. People in the valley now go scores and 
hundreds of miles to Memphis, Vicksburg, and New 
Orleans to see some popular favorite. 

And something new awaits the famous actor who goes 
afloat in a show-boat on the Ohio and Mississippi—the 
something of a mile-wide pouring torrent swinging 
silently down reach and bend toward the dark-blue 
Gulf. There is a breadth of outlook from a show-boat 
tied in the eddy of a great river which is not had else- 
where. One turns:from the glow of the stage to the 
swift gleaming of the stars and moon across the whirls 
of a running sea. One moment, the actor hears the ap- 
plause of a crowd; the next, he is listening to the 
voices of the river spirits. In each'sound there is in- 
spiration. 
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Advertising a coming attraction by hand- 
bills which are printed on board the boat 
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MAUDE ADAMS’ LATEST PICTURE 


The most popular of American actresses is not to appear during the coming season in any new roles, but 
will make a trans-continental tour, appearing in “Twelfth Night” and “What Every Woman Knows” 
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DURING HIS COMING TOUR THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, PRESIDENT TAFT EXPECTS TO SHAKE HANDS WITII 


WHERE THE PRESIDENTS OF TWO AMERICAN REPUBLICS WILL MEET 


PRESIDENT DIAZ, OF MEXICO, AT THE CENTRE OF 





THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE OVER THE RIO GRANDE NEAR EL PASO, TEXAS, WHICH CONNECTS TEXAS AND MEXICO 





| Hardy’s “Tess” as an Opera 

















Zenatello as “ Angel Clare”’ 


NE of the most interesting events of the 
recent opera season at Covent Garden, 
“i London, was the production for the first 
atime in England of Baron Frederic 
d@’Erlanger’s opera founded on Thomas 

I 3) Hardy’s famous novel, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. The opera had its first performance 
anywhere at the San Carlo, Naples, three years be- 
fore, on- April 10, 1906. The London cast included 
Miss Emmy Destinn as Tess, Mr. Zenatello as Angel 
Clare, Mr. Sammarco as Alec d’Urberville, and Mr. 
Gilibert and Madame Lejune as the parents of Tess. 

The composer of the music, Baron d’Erlanger, is a 
rich amateur. An opera by him, “ Inez Mendo,” was 
produced at Covent Garden a decade ago; his piano 
quintette has achieved some popularity, and he has 
written a violin concerto and numerous songs. The 
text for his opera was prepared from Hardy’s novel 
by the prolific and industrious Italian librettist, Luigi 
Illica, an English version of which, made by Mr. 
Claude Aveling, was used in the London production. 

As arranged by the librettist, the first act passes at 
the Derbyfield cottage; the scene of the second act is 
laid in the garden of D’Urberville House; the third 
act passes at the Talbothays dairy, and the fourth and 
final act in the bridal chamber. A singular feature of 
the opera is that the librettist has brought the action 
to an end at the point following Tess’s confession to 
her husband Angel. 

The opera did not make a marked impression in 
London. The music is described by its most amiable 
critics as heavily saturated with Wagnerian influences. 
The following comments on the score are from one of 
the friendliest of the reviewers. The composer, says 
this critic, “has an abundant flow of easy-going 
melody; it is not very original or distinctive, but it is 
pleasant to listen to in its way, and the whole work 
may be said to afford an evening’s entertainment of 
an agreeable enough kind to those who do not expect 
much depth of feeling or strength of dramatic expres- 
sion... . Yet “ Tess” has this much in its favor—it is 
not pretentious, and it only fails to hold the attention 
seriously or stir the emotions because of the music’s 
intrinsically slender quality. Little more need be 
said, for there is nothing revolutionary or ‘ modern’ 
in the writing; familiar progressions make their way 
through the score, with familiar treatment thereof.” 

The Jibretto, though characterized as “ effective,” 
appears to be a largely conventionalized paraphrase of 
Hardy’s masterwork, 


























Destinn as “ Tess” 









































The interior of the floating church, 
showing the altar and the pews 





A young couple leaving the church after 
the performance of the wedding ceremony 


BERLIN’S FLOATING CHURCH 
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Ready for services—the floating church 
moored in one of Berlin’s canals 


SAILORS IN BERLIN HAVE THE UNIQUE PRIVILEGE OF ATTENDING SERVICES IN A FLOATING CHURCH—A BOAT ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR THE PURPOSE, AND 
WHOSE PLACE OF ANCHORAGE IS CHANGED EACH WEEK TO A DIFFERENT HARBOR OR CANAL IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL 














THE TRUE STORY OF A SACRIFICE 





By Elizabeth Goodnow 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. WILLIAMS 


HIS remarkable human document was written by 

one who determined to investigate for herself the 
true conditions surrounding the women of the streets 
as a class. She was not convinced by the general view 
that these women are of a lower order, and incapable 
of better things. She made a first-hand -study of the 
life of such unfortunaies-—its allurements, its brutali- 
ties, its tragedies, its pitiful devotions. She wished 
to observe these women from a different standpoint 
than that afforded by a Rescue Home or reformatory 
institution. She found them mainly victims of circum- 
stance and environment, and she discovered more of 
pathos than of sordidness in their lives. The following 
incident is one of many similar ones which her investi- 
gations disclosed. It is told here without gloss or 
palliation or sentimentality—it is not fiction, but fact. 
From it the reader is at liberty to draw his own con- 
clusions respecting the way in which the life of the 
streets obtains its victims. 







wT fr was her first arrest, and she was 
SZ turned over to me on probation. I 
SND) took her into a room off the court- 
room to talk with her. She was a 
) pretty Italian girl of about seven- 
Ye teen years of age. I was interested 










We rare in the Night Court. The girls 

of that race do not go into the 
byways and highways, or else they do not get 
into trouble with the police. Her curly black hair 
was brushed smoothly back from her face, which 
seemed to set her apart from the ordinary run of big- 
pompadoured girls that we saw every night. She was 
badly frightened, and I let her ery for a while, before 
I tried to question her; then I found out her mother’s 
address. and the fact that she lived at home. She 
promised she would come and see me once a week, but 
she would not promise that she would leave the street. 


She would say nothing, and would only shake her head 
and ery when I talked to her about work, or asked her 
to come to my place for a few days. 

She went away, and the next day I hunted up the 
address she gave me, wondering if she had acquired 
the American girl’s habit of giving me an address on a 
vacant lot; but she had not, and after a search I found 
the tenement on Leroy Street. Their flat was on the 
fourth floor, and after climbing the dark and rather 
greasy stairway, I came to the door. In response to 
an “ Entra Lei” I opened the door and walked into an 
inside room that was the kitchen. The family were 
in the back room, the only room with a window, and 
all except three babies were sitting around the table 
making flowers. The mother gave me a chair, then 
went back to her work. I spoke to them, then drew 
the chair nearer to the table and watched them. The 
ather, mother, a little girl of about twelve, a boy, 
and two smaller girls, and a brown-eyed tad of, I 
should say, four, were all sticking marguerites on 
wreaths for hats. The flowers were in bundles, partly 
stuck together, and the smallest boy took them apart 
and handed them to the other children, who took the 
yellow stamens, put them in paste, and then into the 
centre of the marguerite, then handed the finished 
flower to the mother or father, who placed it on the 
wreath. They worked quickly, showing long practice. 

After a few moments I said, “I have come, Mrs. 
Gilletti, to talk to you about your daughter Rosa.” 

She flushed a dull nervous red and glanced quickly 
at her husband and the children. 

““You—you-—are from da shop where she work?” 
I waited a moment, then she gave me a glance that 
implored me to say yes, and I replied, “ Yes—I want 
to talk to you about her-——her—work.” 

She pushed back the flowers, picked up the baby 
from the crit, and started to an inside room. I fol- 
lowed her, and when she got inside she gave me a 
chair, softly closed the door, and lighted a small lamp, 

















“Plenty night she come home, I cry. Padre sitta head in hand; he no cry, but he wanta die” 
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Rosa 


then sat down facing me. The baby began to cry and 
she gave it the breast, rocking back and forth and 
hushing the baby. Then she stopped and eyed me 
anxiously. “ Rosa?” she queried. 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Gilletti. Rosa is in trouble. I 
am from the police; she has been arrested.” 

I could see her face only dimly, but she clutched 
the baby, and sat perfectly still for at least a minute, 

“Ah, Madre mia,” she half moaned, “my Rosa!” 
Then turning to me, “ What for. she arrested?” 

“She spoke to a man on the street,’ I answered, 
“You understand? I am afraid Rosa needs help, and 
I came to you to see in what way we can help her.” 

“ My Rosa good girl; she no bad, she good girl.” 

“No, she is not a bad girl, but she is in trouble 
now, and perhaps needs you to talk to her.” 

“You say she taka by da police? Tella me. She in 
prison—my Rosa?” 

“No, she is not in prison. She will be here soon. 
She must come and see me once a week, and we will 
see if we can do something for her. Does she work, 
Mrs. Gilletti?” sas 

“No,” hesitatingly; “I doan know.” 

“Where did she work—before ?” 

“She work in box-factory on Jones Street,” 

“Why did she leave it?” 

The mother looked down. played with the baby’s 
stocking, and said very softly, “I doan know.” 

“You don’t know? Is she working now?” 

“T doan know,” again softly, without looking at me. 

“Do you think she is working?” 

“T no can tell.” 

“Tell me, does she go away in the morning to 
work ?” 

““Yes—mos’ ever’ day.” 

“Now, Mrs. Gilletti, won’t you help me? I want 
‘to be good to Rosa. I want to help her.” 

“Y—e—s. You police. I no can talk you. I doan 
know.” 

“Yes, I am in the police. But you see, if you let 
me know about Rosa, I will try to help her, so she 
won’t get into trouble again. This is her first time, 
you know. The next time she is arrested, perhaps 
they will put her in prison.” 

At this she seemed to shrink, as from a blow. Her 
hands were clasped tightly around the baby, her face 
white and drawn with misery. Her eyes stared 

\straight ahead. She seemed to have forgotten me. 
Finally, she half whispered, “Rosa—my Rosa in 
prison!” 

Then in a moment she turned to me and said, “ Oh, 
Senora, I tella you all. I no want you ’rest Rosa 
some more. [I tella you all.” 

She glanced apprehensively at the door, went over 
to see if it was closed, then came back and sat down 
heavily in the chair. Her hands fumbled nervously 
with the baby’s clothing and she looked in my face 
appealingly, as if asking me to help her to begin. 

“Is Rosa your oldest?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How many children are there?” 

* Eight bambini, and—and—Rosa.” 

“Where does your husband work, Mrs. Gilletti?” 

“He no work. Oh, I tella you all. I tella you all; 
den you see Rosa no bad girl. This winter. ver’ bad. 
Padre no gotta work. He sometime no work, one 

time one week. He go woodyard, work fifty cents 
some day. Sometime snow come, he gotta job wid da 
citta for shovel da snow. Sometime he empty da 
ash-ean for one lady. He do anyt’ing—anyt’ing. 
Some day he walk, walk, walk, all day, looka for work. 
Den he come home, he putta da head in da hand, he 
say no gotta da God in America. No gotta da work 
for poor mans; he wanta die. He good man, he no 
drink, he no do bad, he worka hard. But he man, he 
no lak maka da flower. But all day he must maka 
da flower wid me and da bambini, so we can buy little 
to eat. We all maka da flower. The more big bambini 
go school. Before go, in da morning early, must maka 
da flower; when school finish, dey come home quick, 
maka da flower. Dey no play, dey no do notting, just 
maka da flower. We all work, all da time.. Padre, 
madre, bambini—all. No can maka one dollar one day. 
More time sixty cents. You see da marguerite. We 
maka one gross, we getta fi’ cent. It taka long time 
maka twelve dozen da wreath—long time. Da first 
ting, must putta da rent. Twelve dollar dese room. 

















T’ree little room. One all dark, lak you see, but must 
pay twelve dollar ever’ month. 

“Dis year ver’ bad. I sick long time before baby 
come. I no can work much, work little. But I sick. 
Must doctor one time. He say must go out, must 
getta fresh air. How I can getta fresh air, how I can 
getta out? Must maka da flower. Must cook for da 
padre and da bambini. Sometime I putta on my 
shawl and I sitta on da steps, but ver’ cold. I no got 
plenta clo’es, ver’ cold. Den two bambini sick; ma boy 
ma little girl Anna—getta da trouble here,” pointing 
to her chest; “she ver’ sick. Da nurse she come from 
da Settlement, she taka to St. Vincent. Den two week 
must go to da country. Dey gone one month, and 
all da time no so many to maka da flower. I must 
work more late, work more hard. Den da baby come. 
1 ver’ sick. Da doctor come from da Settlement, no 
costa da money, but must buy da medecine. Dat costa 
ver’ dear. Poor Rosa she come home ever’ night; she 
maka da flower, she see da padre maka da flower, she 
seé da bambini maka da flower. She see madre sick, 
no gotta plenty eat, no gotta notting. She maka four 
dollar one week; she giva me all. But twelve dollar 
in da box first t’ing for da rent, den sometime no gotta 
money for wood, no gotta for oil, no gotta notting, 
notting. ‘ 

“You understan’, Senora, no can live. Rosa see no 
can. She say me: ‘ Madre mia, whatta canI do? Nocan 
live dis way.’ Plenty night she come home,I cry. Padre 
sitta head in hand; he no cry, but he wanta die.” 

Here she was quiet for a while, then went on in the 
low monotonous voice of the desperate poor. 

“One day, she, ma Rosa, no come home. She no 
come home ver’ late. I aska her where she been; she 
say wid fr’en’. Next night she come home, den again 
she no come ver’ late. Den bimeby she come home, go 


out again. J talka her—aska her where she go. She 
say she work late, she maka more money. Dat week 
she giva me ten dollar. I no can talk. Ten dollar 


all one time ver’ much money. I no see ten dollar 
for one year, alla in one week. I ery, I ver’ sick, you 
know, and I ery. She tella me she gotta good work 
night-time, she maka plenta money. But she go work 
daytime too in da box-shop. Ever’ week she giva me 
ten dollar, sometime fifteen dollar. I pay back rent. 
I buy bambini shoe. I buy one time da week little 
meat. I buy padre new shirt, new pant, new clo’es. 
We all ver’ happy. Sometime I sing. Padre feel 
more lak man in he new clo’es. He hold da head up, 
he no sitta da head in da hand. Some day he getta 
work. He ver’ happy. Bambini no work so hard. 
Sometime can play after school. Sometime little boy 
ean play wid odder little boy in da street. Da little 
girls go Settlement back yard and swing, maka da 
dollie, alla same odder little girl. Rosa she laugh 
when she see ma face. She buy mie good dress, pretty 
dress, ver’ warm. She buy me shawl, nice black shawl, 
and den she call me her pretty madre. She taka ma 
face and looka in ma eyes and say, ‘ Madre, tella me 
you happy.’ I tella her I no so happy since I was in 
Napoli.” 

Here she was again quiet, and her voice became 
more soft. It was hard for me to hear her. 

“Den one day—one day—Senora Frascati she come 
me. She know I ver’ glad I no so poor. I tella her 
no girl lak ma Rosa; she work ver’ hard. Senora Fras- 
eati look me ver’ long in da face, ver’ hard. She say 
me, ‘Senora Gilletti, you doan know what t’ing Rosa 
do?? I say,-‘Yes, she work’ in da_ box-factory, 





‘Den sometime, night-time, I lie and tink. 
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she do work night-time, 


she maka da _ double 
money.’ She say, ‘ Poor 
Senora Gilletti, she lie 


She no worka da 
She walka 
under- 


you. 
box-factory. 
street.’ I no 
stand; den_ she_ tell 
me ma _ Rosa a_ bad 
woman, dat she maka da 
money from da man. 

“T no ean talk, I no 
ean breathe, I no can see 
for long time. It seem 
somet’ing in me here die. 
Senora Frascati, she 
seared, she go home. I 





tink all da time, ma 
Rosa on da street!” Den 
I tink she lie. She 


jealous ’cause Rosa good 
girl, maka plenty money. 
But I no can forget. I 
watch Rosa when she 
come home. I try see if 
she look like bad girl. I 
no can tell. I no can 
tink. I no want padre 
know. I fear he killa 
her. I fear if true, he 
killa hisself. He have 
taka da money from 
Rosa, da money dat his 
girl maka on da street. 
He good Italian man. 
Good Italian man no 
wanta da daughter go 
bad. He starve, he die, 
but no wanta da girl go 
bad. All time I wait, | 
watch, I fear padre. I 
leave door open so she 
mak no noise. [I tell lie. 
I do ever’t’ing so padre 
no hear what t’ing Senora 
Frascati say. I near 
crazy. I no know what 
do. I tink I must tella 
her. But I no laka ma 
daughter t’ink I hear she 
bad. I ’shamed. I have 
taka her money. But 
whata can we do? Padre 
no gotta work all da 
time, sometime little, 
sometime no work for 
week. I near crazy. I 
v’ink all time perhaps 
padre dis week getta 
work, stidy work, den I 
tell Rosa no go on street. 
For love of Dio, Rosa, it 
breaka my heart. But 
what I do? We must 
live, we no can live wid- 
dout da money of Rosa. 
Perhaps 
Rosa no bad. Perhaps lie of Senora Frascati. I must 
know. I crazy. I must know. So—when—when— 








“It seem somet’ing in me here die”’ 


Rosa go out one night—I putta ma shawl over ma 
head and T[ follo’ her in da street. I see. Si, Senora— 
ma Rosa she walka da street.” 








CAV eee 














THE THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 


TUE EFFORTS OF THE LONG BEACH LIFE-SAVERS, WHO FINALLY GOT A BOAT THROUGH 


GOING TO THE RESCUE 


‘* ARLINGTON,’ RECENTLY RAN ASHORE ON LONG BEACH. LONG ISLAND, WHILE CAUGHT IN A HEAVY EASTERLY GALE. 
THE HIGH BREAKERS, THE CREW 
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THROUGH 


WERE ALL LANDED IN SAFETY 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN CHAPERONS-STUDI 


I—HER ELDER SISTE 


DRAWN BY R.F. SCHABEL! 
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STUDIES IN “CAUSE AND EFFECT” 


SIDER SISTER 


R. F. SCHABELITZ 















































THE PURSUIT 





HELPING MOTHER 


Tol was a good-sized family, and 
catering for so many tastes was no 
V9) easy task. Each member of it 
seemed to like a different dish, and 
the idea of pleasing everybody at 





but even these sometimes, owing to the limitations of 
the market, were not always satisfactory. You cannot 
very well have snow pudding done up in little doodads 
of aspic jelly for lunch in a town where there is not 
any snow to be had after the first of June, and where 
aspic jelly won’t grow on account of the dryness of 
the soil. Hence it was that Mrs. Kadoodle was fre- 
quently at her wits’ ends to decide on the daily bill 
of fare. Ordinarily a woman might leave a little of 
the ‘responsibility in such matters to the cook, but the 
lady who at present occupied that position in the 
Kadoodle home was a mechanie who had left the cot- 
ton-mills only two months before, and could, as a rule, 
think of nothing but “ froied eyesthers,” which are 
notoriously persona non grata at most well-regulated 
tables in the zood old summer-time. 

This morning the situation was complicated by a 
visit from a bad headache, and rack her brains as she 
might, no ideas of any sort pertaining to gastronomy 
would come to the lady of the house. 

“Tt’s perfectly, awiul!” she moaned in_ helpless 
desperation. “I wisi some good fairy might come 
suddenly down from the sky and do my ordering for 
me.” 

The allusion to fairies immediately aroused the in- 
terest of young William Kadoodle, a brainy youth of 
five. ; 

“Here I are!” he cried, bounding to his mother’s 
side. 

“Don’t bother me now, Billie,” said Mrs. Kadoodle, 
wearily. 

“T aren’t Billie, I’s the fairy,” said the boy. 

“Oh-—-you are the fairy, eh?” smiled his mother. 
“And have you come to order the day’s meals?” 

“Yep,” said Billie. 

“Well, get your slate, Mr. Fairy,” said Mrs, Ka- 
doodle, “and write down three things for dinner, three 
things for supper, and three things for to-morrow’s 
breakfast.” 

The fairy disappeared, and for an hour all was si- 
lent, and then he came back again with a glowing face. 

“Here you are, Muvver,” he said, thrusting the slate 
into his mother’s hand. 

It was scrawled pretty well all over in the Corin- 
thian penmanship of a beginner, but the child had 
duly covered the ground, as follows: 

DINAR: 
Pandeakes. 
Slapjaks. 
Woffels. 
Suppor: 
Woffels. 
Pandeakes. 
Slapjaks. 





AT Bay 
AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE 


That was all. 

Mrs. Kadoodle looked the suggested menus over 
carefully. 

“These are very nice, Mr. Fairy,’ she said, “ but 
you haven’t put down anything for to-morrow’s break- 
fast.” 

“Oh, that’s easy!” smiled the fairy. ‘ We can have 
slapjacks, waffles, and pancakes.” 

Whereupon the good lady kissed the fairy and 
thanked him. He had at least helped her to forget 
her headache. 





"TWAS EVER THUS 


I pouGuT myself an aeroplane; 
I had a dream of bliss. 
I thought .the lovely wingéd thing 
this! 
like 
up 
right 

soar 
Would 


But every time I started out, 
Though I had lots of spunk, 
The old thing balked, and kicked, and broke, 
- And 
fell 
to 
earth 
ker- 
plunk! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


ALMANAC FOR SEPTEMBER 


Tnere will be a new moon: about the fourteenth 
of the month, but it will not differ in any respect from 
the old one, the contemplated improvements, such as 
the installation of electric lights, the regilding of the 
facade, and a new pompadour for the lady, having 
been given up on the score of economy. Hence farm- 
ers who have retained the old moons need have no 
hesitation in using them. 

Your next season’s onion crop should now be put 
in training. Advanced onionology teaches that if 
seeds be planted in September, and are kept free from 
chickens, and are not dug up by the hired man shov- 
elling snow off the truck-garden, the fruit will be 
much more athletic in the spring. Great care should 
be taken to keep the onions from freezing, lest, when 
the thaw comes, the patch be full of leeks. 

September is the month in which eggs laid in the 
previous January cease, according to the unwritten 
provisions of the pure-food law, to be strictly fresh, 
and like bad news they should be broken gently if 
for table use. 

The prevailing winds for September will be sou’sou’ 
E by N. Y. N. H. and H., tempered somewhat by gusts 
from quarters to the south of the C. B. and Q. Heavy 
squalls may be expected in the vicinity of primary 
schools where physical chastisement is still in vogue, 
with much blustering in pugilistic quarters. There 
is a prospect of uncertain reigns in Spain, with heavy 
dues at the close of the summer-hotel season. 





IF PAUL REVERE HAD TO DO IT NOW 








THE EscAPE 


The usual September drought will affect the whole Sa- 


hara region, with heavy falls of elephants, rhinoceroses, | 


and hippopotami in Central Africa. There will be a 


wash out in most back yards late in the month, and- 


considerable floods of Saratoga trunks on all the rail- 
way lines connecting our cities with summer resorts. 

This is a good season for educational farmers to 
plant seeds of knowledge in the minds of freshmen 
and other young sprouts whose greenness does not 
yield to the crisp of the autumn air. 





WILLIE: “ THE SMITHS ARE A KIND OF RELATION 
OF OURS. OUR DOG IS THEIR DOG’S BROTHER.” 





A FEW SUGGESTED FLOATS FOR THE 
HUDSON CELEBRATION 


(By our Special Floater, Wilberforce Jenkins) 


I. Past and Present, or, What will He get for It.— 
Henry Hudson is represented in this picture enter- 
ing the lobby of the Hotel St. Reckless, New York, 
holding the historic twenty-four-dollar bill in his hand 
and asking the room-clerk what kind of an apartment 
he can buy with the money. 

IT. Progress.—This should be a morally instructive 
float, with especial interest to the young. It can be 
made particularly impressive n two contrasting figures, 
the first, labelled “ 1701,” showing Captain Kidd hang- 
ing in chains, and the second, labelled “ 1909,” show- 
ing a Tammany leader hanging from a Subway strap. 

III. Rip Van Winkle Returns.—This float shows 
Rip Van Winkle repeating his famous nap, only this 
time he is not lying asleep in the forests of the Cats- 
kills, but in a grand-tier box at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during a performance of Die Gétterdim- 
merung. 

IY. Benedict Arnold Longing for Home.—tThe fa- 
mous Anglomaniac is discovered sitting alone on the 
forward deck of the Mary Powell gazing gloomily at 
Sing Sing prison as the vessel passes up the river. 





THE RIVAL MILLENNIUM 


WHEN the ’lectric-light bulbs bloom 
And the early eggplants lay, 
When the weather counts its change 
And gets settled down to stay, 
When the chickens wear their “ shoos ” 
And the pigs wipe all their pens, 
T’ll move out in the country on a farm! 
When the wagons take their tongues in 
And the cherries throw no stones, 
When the butter flises churn 
And the corn-ears tend the ’phones, 
When the ants do all the mending 
And the beeses wax the floors, 
Then Vl move out in the country on a farm! 
A. C. FIitcH. 
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BY THE WAY 


YORK, Pennsylva- 
A nia, man has bred 

a one-winged chick- 
en, which he considers a 
valuable addition to the 
science of poultry. For 
ourselves, we consider it 
foolishness. What the 
country really needs is a 
boarding - house broiler 
with fewer necks and 
more drum-sticks. 

We really do not know 

USN, what it is that restrains 
some English humorist from saying that the mountains 
of North and South America prove that this hemi- 
sphere is owned by Rockefeller and Carnegie, the chief 
hills of North America being Rockies and those of 
South America being Andes. It would be a first- 
class British joke. 

delver into curious facts has discovered that a 
United States Treasury note will sustain without 
breaking, lengthwise, a weight of forty-one pounds, 
and crosswise a weight of ninety-one pounds, and yet 
how many of us have seen a fragile girl of twenty enter 
a restaurant, after a fatiguing evening at the opera, 
and break ten of these treasury notes, one after the 
other in quick succession, without any greater effort 
than is involved in the act of lifting a knife and fork 
from the table to the lips some forty or fifty times! 

Frank Gilmore, of Watertown, Connecticut, keeps 
several hives of bees. His neighbor, Charles Fields, 
alleges that he was stung while on his own premises 
and has brought suit against Gilmore to recover dam- 
ages. Lawyers everywhere are awaiting the outcome 
of the suit with great interest, since it must establish 
a ruling on the question as to whether or not a man 
is responsible for the suffering his own case of hives 
subjects others to. 

The Argentine Republic pants for war with Bolivia 
and Bolivia pants for war with the Argentine Re- 
public. This pair of pants constitutes the latest thing 
in international breaches. 

The cinematograph is all well enough as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. It enables our 
public men to see themselves talk, but a real reforma- 
tive agency would be a machine that enabled them to 
hear themselves talk, or a style of patent cooking ap- 
paratus by which their words could be prepared for 
eating. 

One of our French correspondents writes to ask 
why M. Bourgeois was not called upon to form the 
new French Cabinet. We don’t know, unless President 
Failliéres looked upon him as a small pica. (N. B.—If 
you cannot understand the point of this remark con- 
sult the editor of your local paper, who is probably 
his own compositor and knows what small pica is.) 








SOME RULES FOR THE “DON’T-WORRY CLUB” 


Ir is a well-known fact that an ounce of worry is 
more destructive of happiness and often of life than 
thirty-nine pounds of real trouble. The Don’t-Worry 
Club has, therefore, been started by the undersigned, 
for the purpose of eradicating this vicious practice 
from our daily lives. As a beginning, I venture the 
following rules which will be found to be strictly 
harmless, and to contain no traces of formaldehyde or 
other deleterious matter: 

1. {f you are caught out in the rain eleven miles 
from home, don’t worry, but sneak into the first open 
door you come to and borrow any umbrella that you 
may find in sight. Lest, being a perfect stranger, your 
request for the umbrella be refused, do not ask for 
it, but just take it, writing the announcement of your 
appropriation with a promise of its immediate return 
on the hall mirror with a cake of soap. 

2. If you have a heavy bill falling due to-morrow, 
don’t worry, but let it fall. If you can’t pay it when 
the collector calls, invite him smilingly into the house 
and play Under the Old Apple Tree to him softly on 
the pianola, and every time he mentions the account 
laugh merrily and tell him he ought not to talk shop 
while making a social call. In a short while all your 
worry over this bill will be transferred to the shoulders 
of the man to whom you owe the money. 

3. If you are disappointed in love, don’t worry, but 
think of old Blithers up the street who was not dis- 
appointed in love, but was very much disconcerted by 
marriage. Reflect how his devoted wife always sits 
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BACHELOR UNCLE: “ Mary, you’bp BETTER GO TO YOUR BABY. | HEAR HER CRYING.” 
YOUNG MOTHER: “ UNCLE! How DARE you!” 


up for him whenever he goes to the club, and takes 
so deep an interest in his affairs that she opens all 
his letters and makes a practice of going through his 
pockets during the wee small hours while he sleeps. 

5. If you have been sent to jail for twenty-five years, 
don’t worry, but try to figure out how much you will 
save in that time on living expenses, bad cigars, and 
uncomfortable vacations in American summer resorts. 
Consider, also, that, having been sent to prison, the 
chances of your going into politics are materially di- 
minished, that you are likely to be spared the necessity 
of voting for a party candidate wnom you intensely 
dislike, and rejoice that your sentence is so long that 
by the time you come out the whole world will have 
forgotten that you ever hit your friend on the head 
with a piece of lead pipe and tried to run away with 
his pocketbook. 











THE CHAPERON 





6. Lf you are run over on the street by three auto- 
mobiles, and tossed by the last one against a speeding 
trolley-car which throws you under the wheels of a 
heavily laden brewery wagon, don’t worry, but bear 
in mind a realization of how much trouble you have 
escaped in coming days. No man who ever passed 
through tls experience was ever afterward sued for 
breach of promise or called upon to make an after- 
dinner speech. Horace Dopp Gastir, 


RHYMES OF THE HOUR 
THE SPENDER 

Wuere shall I spend the Summer? 
I find it hard to say. 

An outlook really glummer 
Hath rarely come my way. 

For since [I spent the Winter, 
[ deeply apprehend 

My cash proved such a sprinter 
There’s nothing left to spend. 


IN THE SANDS 
He lost his heart upon the beach 
Unto a maiden fair; 
She buried it beyond his reach 
And then—she left it there! 


FAST COLORS 
He wore his brand-new bathing-suit, 
Fast colors guaranteed, 

And with a glad and joyous hoot 
Pranked in the wave and weed. 
But when the suit came off at last— 

O situation grim!— 
He found the colors still were fast, 
But fastened on to him! 
THE EVIDENCE 
I knew she was a graduate, 
Not by the way she passed the plate 
But by the scientific way 
She rattled off the pies that day. 
For Rhubarb Pie had then become 
A Tortus Rheum Rhapaticum. 
And Sgquash— 
O Gosh!— 
No longer sounded popular 
As Cucurbita Maxima. 


ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 











~limax 





By Aileen Cleveland Higgins 


puddle—I will not eat it,” mega- 
% phoned Mrs. Wickliff-Ames to the 
® new waitress, who was standing so 
far distant as one foot and a half 
from her elbow. 

The other members of the Divorce 
<H Colony who were seated at their 
Round Table, breezily stirring the 
dining-room atmosphere of the Hotel Riverside, at 
Reno, Nevada. with their exchange of bespangled 
gossip, paused ar instant and stared philosophically 
at. their own soun-plates. 

“1f you will learn to eat your soup,as a part of the 
programme of getting your D. L. it will make it 
easier,” soothed Mrs. Trent, a frail, partially resigned- 
looking woman, who was getting her divorce upon 
grounds of extreme cruelty, because her husband ob- 
jected to her playing bridge. 

“My D. L.?” Mrs. Wickliff-Ames lifted an interro- 
gating eyebrow. 

“Your decree of liberty. You will soon learn our 
parlance,” sang cut Mr. Bobby Stanton to the tyro. 
* Just think, I get mine to-morrow.” 

Mr. Bobby looked smilingly about the Round Table 
and complacently received the murmurs of congratula- 
tion. 

“To-morrow!” enviously sighed Mrs. Ripley, who 
had been in residence only three months. She reached 





ILLUSTRATED BY J A. CAHILL 


The waitress’ low voice recalled Mrs. Wickliff-Ames 
to the ordeal of eating. 

“ Yes—get me something else—anything,”’ she an- 
swered, waving away the menu-card wearily—* any- 
thing that doesn’t look like this—” 

More than one.of the Divorce Colony looked after 
the waitress as she walked out of the dining-room 
carrying the rejected soup like a goddess uplifting an 
offering. 

“She is certainly good-looking for a waitress,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Trent, speaking in a tone somewhat re- 
sentful, as if the waitress with the beauty of her 
Greuze face had infringed upon Divorce Colony rights, 
which were imperially exclusive. 

“A waitress?” cried Mrs. Ripley, suddenly leaning 
forward with narrowing eyes as the last flutter of 
the little white apron disappeared. “ Waitress? T’ll 
wager she’s never carried a tray before in her life. 
She certainly has an amateurish way with it. Did you 
notice what aristocratic-looking hands she has? And 
what an air of distinction in her bearing!” 

“JT was just noticing myself—and did you notice her 
hair? It’s like burnished copper. She puts Botticelli’s 
Simonetta out of running,” remarked Mr. Pecinovsky, 
taking his appreciative eyes for the fraction of a 
moment from Mrs. Ripley’s masterfully pencilled eye- 
brows. 

“T believe she belongs to the Divorce Colony,” broke 
in Mrs. Trent, breathlessly. ‘“ Doubtless her brutal 





More than one of the Divorce Colony looked after the waitress 


under the table for a sympathetic clasp of Mrs. Trent’s 
hand, There was a bond between them, because Mrs. 


husband will not pay her expenses, so she has to work 


Ripley was also geiting her decree upon the extreme 
cruelty charge—her husband would not allow her to 
use any artistic facial embellishments. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Bobby?” queried Captain 
Willoughby, looking up from his nervous perusal of 
mining-stock quotations in the Reno Herald. 

“How do I feel?” said Mr. Bobby, slowly. “ Well, 
to tell you the truth, my friends, somewhat like a 
caged animal that’s let loose and doesn’t know what to 
do with his freedom—” 

“Oh, I can’t imagine its being like that,” purred 
Mrs. Ripley, with a finished uplifted glance at the 
artist, Mr. Pecinoysky. 

“ Nor I,” emphatically agreed Mr. Pecinovsky, whose 
period of waiting for his “decree had been spent in 
making water-color studies of Mrs. Ripley’s golden 
head and planning new bonds. 

“You wish me. to bring you another kind of soup, 
madam ?” 





to stay in residence.” 

“Maybe he thinks he can starve her back,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Ripley, with dramatic force. 

“Perhaps hers is an M. A. case too,’ murmured 
Mrs. Farrington-Wentworth, burrowing languidly into 
the conversation. 

“M. A. case?” questioned Mrs. Wickliff-Ames, irri- 
tated again by her ignorance. 

“Mental anguish case,” Mrs. Farrington-Wentworth 
informed her quickly. Her own husband had caused 
her mental anguish by his stubborn preference for 
purple ties and red wall-paper. 

“She certainly has a look of having endured,” com- 
mented Mrs. Wickliff-Ames, decisively, her own ex- 
pression growing more marked. 

“She has indeed,” was the universal ery from all 
the women at the Round Table. 

Captain Willoughby put down his paper with final- 
ity and heiped tessellate the fascinating story. When 
the new waitress appeared she held the veiled atten- 
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tion of every one—Mr. Bobby not excepted, though he 
appeared to be lost in abstracted thought. 

“ Forget about your next plot, Mr. Bobby, and rouse 
yourself to notice her,” said Mrs. Trent, as the new 
waitress bore away the fish-plates. 

Notice? Mr. Bobby smiled commiseratingly upon 
them! They had just discovered this charming mys- 
terious person? Had he not :ioticed her from the mo- 
ment she had begun her service in the dining-room, 
two days before, at the Broker’s Table? ' Had his pulse 
not quickened with interest when he had come to din- 
ner that evening and found that she had been trans- 
ferred to the Round Table? 

“Yes, tell us what you think, Mr. Bobby,” urged 
Captain Willoughby. ‘‘ You can always weave such 
interesting stories about people.” 

Mr. Bobby’s brave persistent optimism struggled 
buoyantly to assert itself. Almost he allowed himself 
a fine burst of artistic speculation. Then suddenly the 
memory of past disillusionments stirred actively, and 
like a pall it settled smotheringly upon the little flicker 
of his glowing fancy. His ingenious contribution to 
the dramatic mosaic in hand died upon his lips. 

“T think,” he said, with his most cynical intonation 
—“T think that it is idiocy to romance like this about 
people. One is only led up to a false climax—it’s like 
dancing one’s self breathless at a bal masque in at- 
tendance upon some queenly personage, only to behold 
at the dramatic moment of unmasking the grinning 
moon-face of your club partner at whist—” 

“Yes, or like following up a trail of blood and find- 
ing a dead rooster,” said Captain Willoughby, recall- 
ing a rankling boyhood experience which had jarred 
his spirit of adventure. 

“ Exactly.” went on Mr. Bobby. “I’m tired of these 
surprise stories people always lead up to—they never 
give a satisfying climax. No, no+it doesn’t pay to 
court deliberately an April-fooled sensation—to dis- 
appoint one’s fancy like that.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Bobby, what would the Round 
Table do without its chief diversion?” cried Mrs. 
Ripley. “I’m sure you have some pretty guess about 
the new arrival. Do tell us.” 

“No, you must do your romancing without me to- 
night,” answered Mr. Bobby, rising abruptly and ex- 
cusing himself. “I’m packing, you know.” 

The members of the Round Table called after him 
reproachfully, but Mr. Bobby only looked back with 
a wave of gay obdurance, and swung the green doors 
quickly behind him. 

He locked himself in his rooms and set to work to 
pack in a desultory, indeterminate fashion. Packing 
to go—where? He questioned himself whimsically. 
Where did he want to go? He picked up a map and 
ran his finger over the few places which he had not 

explored. 

“T will go where there are no people,” he con- 


‘eluded, his finger upon the black dot which indicated 


a mountain wilderness. 

Mr. Bobby threw down the map and took a restless 
turn about the room. 

“T don’t want people,” he repeated, trying to con- 
vince himself of what, way down deep in his heart, he 
knew was not true. 

He caught up a hand-tooled book and turned its 
pages with a mixture of affection and impatience. 

“ Beautiful artistic lies,’ he cried, hotly. “ There’s 
nothing in life like you. Life’s made up of false 
climaxes. A man’s a fool to look, to hope for any- 
thing else—and that’s what I’ve been—always look- 
ing, always believing that somewhere, sometime 
something would happen which would show me life’s 
not the farcical jumble it seems. But oh, if only I 
could know an artistic climax outside of the pages of 
a book! If something like that would only happen— 
something beautiful in its entirety as a pink-skinned 
pearl—then even a dusty bit of torn brown paper 
would have poetry about it—then the great weight 
which makes my pen drag would drop from it— 
then, then I could write! I want the real—oh, how I 
want it! When a man’s illusions are gone—when he 
can no longer live contentedly in his own world of 
fancy—when there’s nothing in the every-day—nothing 
in the lives of people he touches elbows with to make 


him say that for him life is good—then happiness is a 
minus quantity 





a man may as well die.” 
Some letters fell to the floor, and Mr. Bobby scram- 


bled after them to assign them to the grate. They 
were letters from his wife Jane—letters obviously 
written with a lined sheet underneath the very correct 
paper. Mr. Bobby read snatches here and there as he 
fed the flame. . . 


“Jane and I certainly made an anti-climax com- 


bination,” he murmured. 


Now, for him as well as for Jane—incompatibility 


spelled the merciful open sesame to the courts which 
dispensed freedom. 


Mr. Bobby thrust the last letter into the fire, left 


his packing half finished, and went out for a walk. 


“ What a glorious wind!” cried Mr. Bobby, delight- 


edly, as he felt the fresh sweep of the autumn gale 
upon his hot face. “Enough of it certainly ought to 
brace a man for what’s next.” 


‘He walked briskly over the Truckee River bridge. 


In the blurred moonlight he could see only one other 
figure at the opposite end. It was a woman. 


Mr. Bobby saw her half stop as the wind caught 


her skirts and wrapped them closely about her. Her 
long cape came unfastened and flapped against the 
iron grating. She stumbled—so strong was the force 
of the wind. Her arm went out as if to recover her 
balance. Mr. Bobby heard a quick sharp cry as some- 
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thing fell from her hand and splashed into the swift 
river below. 

When Mr. Bobby reached her she was leaning over 
the railing peering into the river shadows. 

“Did you drop it upon purpose?” asked Mr. Bobby, 
tentatively. 

When she turned Mr. Bobby observed, with due 
appreciation of the dramatic suggestion in the situa- 
tion, that she was the new waitress. 

“On purpose?” 

Her voice throbbed with such a hopeless note that 
Mr. Bobby rushed to the railing and leaned over at a 
perilous angle to gaze after the lost article. 

“I’m afraid it would be no use to dive for it,’ she 
said. ‘The river is so swift.” 

Mr. Bobby stood erect hastily, but when he caught 
the effect of her tear-brimmed eyes in the moonlight, 
he decided not to make the unnecessary admission 
that he had had no intention of diving. 

“What is it you dropped?” 

Mr. Bobby tried, to keep the suspense out of his 
voice. She hesitated. It was a black moment for Mr. 
Bobby. He was certain that she was going to name 
some foolish bauble. 

“It was my great-great-grandmother’s jewel-case, 
with a little cloisonné vase inside.” 

‘““We will drag the river for it—or dive for it,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bobby, greatly relieved to hear her men- 
tion something which had possibilities. ‘“ A jewel-box 
would probably go straight to the -bottom without 
being carried along much by the current. - I’ll see to it 
the first thing in the morning for you.” 

“Oh, must I wait until morning?” she cried, quiver- 
ingly. ‘“ I’m afraid the fishes—” 

“They aren’t big enough to swallow it,” Mr. Bobby 
assured her, soothingly. 

But she was inconsolable—she leaned again over the 
railing and sighed despairingly. ‘ Perhaps not—but— 
oh, it looks as if almost anything might be down there 
to steal it.” 

Mr. Bobby recklessly poised himself again at an 
uncertain angle. 

“No, no!” she cried, putting out a restraining hand. 
“Please don’t dive for it yourself—there may be some 
one about here who is a professional diver—some one 
who would be sure to get it.” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps there is,” answered Mr. Bobby, 
slowly, filled with mingled emotions as he looked 
wonderingly at this young woman who, with the air 
of one accustomed to the servility of the universe, 
took it for granted that a stranger would plunge into 
those cold whirling depths for her. 

“Not that I don’t appreciate your kindness,” she 
went on hastily. ‘“ Only I must be sure to get it—” 

“Oh, I understand—I quite understand,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Bobby, “TI’ll see what I can do. As you 
say, there may be some one about here who is an 
expert diver.” 

He hurried off and returned shortly with one Arrow 
Jim, a Washoe Indian, who spent his summers doing 
extraordinary feats of diving for sated pleasure- 
seekers at Cataline. 

As Arrow Jim threw off his blanket and stood pro- 
tected only by his bathing-suit, Mr. Bobby gave an 
involuntary shiver. 

“The water will be pretty cold for him, I’m afraid,” 
he remarked. 

“He doesn’t need to stay in very long,” she an- 
swered, comfortably snuggling herself in her warm 
cape and leaning forward eagerly. 

Mr. Bobby closed his eyes an instant as if to fix the 
picture in his memory. It was perfect, he thought— 
absolutely perfect-—her waiting attitude, her loosened 
bronze-gold hair blowing little gleams into the shadows 
which half obscured her face; Arrow Jim’s slim 
figure poised ready for the plunge; the picturesque 
setting of the willow-sentinelled river. Who could find 
in books a picture more satisfying? : 

A splash—a gurgle—a little chain of silent mo- 
ments—then Arrow Jim’s wet black head bobbed up 
like a water rat’s. The two spectators above heard a 
guttural sound which announced his victory. 


“T feel that I ought to let you know that you have 
helped me at a very crucial time,” she said to Mr. 
Bobby as she clasped her dripping jewel-box. “A 
climax, in fact.” 

“ Yes?” responded Mr. Bobby, bending an attentive 
ear while he gazed lingeringly at Arrow Jim’s straight 
blanketed figure disappearing in the moonlight, then 
at the willows bending sinuously in the wind. 

“JT am not really a waitress, you know,” she went 
on. “Of course you know now I’m not, or I wouldn’t 
have this jewel-box with a cloisonné vase inside.” 

“Of course not,” answered Mr. Bobby, though he 
could not for the moment think of any reason why a 
waitress might not own the said articles. 

“TI am going to sell them to a curio-dealer. I’ve 
found out that there is one here some place. Do you 
know where?” 

“Tmado’s place, you mean? 
there easily.” 

“Do you think he will buy these things?” 

Mr. Bobby caught the eagerness in her voice and 
answered buoyantly, “I’m sure he will.” 

Imado, the old collector, was nodding over some 
Hiroshige landscapes and dreaming of home when they 
entered. His sleepy eyes opened wide, however, when 
he saw the kiku vase. 

He gave a soft exclamation of surprise. 

“Where you get such piece as this?” 

His tone bespoke recognition of the vase’s value. 
He rubbed his fingers over the fine pumiced, rouged, 
and rape-oiled surface. His eyes lingered upon the 
fairy mosaic of sang-de-beuf and cream medallions 
which made a setting for the exquisite reed motif in 
dull umber, with an interweaving of delicate plum 
blows, tiny irises, and wee birds wing to wing. 

Mr. Bobby glanced at his companion curiously as she 
hesitated. She did not seem prepared for the question. 

“It was picked up in Japan several years ago, by 
a worshipper of cloisonné,” she answered, finally. 
“Will you buy it?” 

Then followed the bargaining. Imado said that he 
could not buy the vase, because it was worth more 


Yes; I can take you 
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than he could afford. But he would take it—yes, 
and the jewel-box, too, and offer them for sale the 
very next day. Ue would put them in the window. 
Doubtless some one would see them and buy soon. 

Mr. Bobby mentally tagged his memory that he might 
not forget to set his alarm-clock. 

As they walked out of the shop and along the streets 
Mr. Bobby found bis companion very quiet. Curiously 
enough, the silence seemed a bond rather than a 
barrier between them. 

“T hated to give it up—the little vase,” she said, 
finally. “ But there was no other way. I can’t go on 
being a waitress; the proprietor told me to-night that 
he wants only trained waitresses. He says any one 
can see that I’m not used to it, and I’m too slow; I 
must leave when my week’s up. So I had to sell these 
things; I brought them along for just such an emer- 
gency, for I didn’t know whether I could get work 
or not, though I am willing to do almost anything.” 

She talked on, and then, somehow, she told Mr, 


if I had married any one of the lot who are so careful 
about the width of their hat-brims or the vintage of 
their wines or their business power or some other 


thing that isn’t important at all. Not that cloisonné 
is important, but of course it’s different. So it im- 
pressed me, and I liked to be told that I was like the 
kiku vase. Besides, I really loved my husband. |! 
jove him yet. . . . I studied and studied the history of 
cloisonné, and I had just got as far as the Keen Lung 
period when Kent put away the little vase... . : And 
the worst of it all was that he put it in my little 
Morvanian chest which I had emptied of my bride 
things for his overflow of cloisonné. Tell me—you 
think I did right to go away?” 

“It would seem the only thing to do,” answered 
Mr. Bobby. : 

“Of course you must not think that by my going 
away I meant I wish my husband to give up his 
cloisonné. I wish him to have it, just as one wants 
to give a child bonbons, because he loves them.” 





“Here is the vase, Kent,” she cried, “but some magic has brought it back to the chest” 


Robby her whole story. Her husband, Mr. Bobby 
learned, was Mr. Kent Vance, who had the largest 
private collection of cloisonné in the United States. 

“T couldn’t turn around without danger of knock- 
ing over a Namikawa vase or upsetting a Chinese 
tazzo,” she confided. “Everywhere I looked I saw 
those long-tailed birds in plaques twisting their 
necks at me. The house was a regular cloisonné tomb. 
We couldn’t have company, because they were care- 
less about the cloisonné; we couldn’t go out, because 
the cloisonné was too precious to leave. Why, I even 
dusted the cloisonné myself, because we never could 
get a maid who could be trusted with it. Cloisonné 
came first in the household. I went without clothes 
for it; why, my husband hasn’t given me a check 
for a year! Sometimes I think he just forgets—he is 
very absent-minded—but If suppose it’s because there’s 
nothing left after he gratifies his thirst for cloisonné. 
That’s why I -can’t live in residence here without 
selling the vase and the jewel-box. I took the vase out 
of a chest—it’s been packed away there for months. 
It made me nervous to take it; I couldn’t decide 
whether it was stealing or not. It was not like 
taking a piece that wasn’t packed away. You see, the 
house is so full of cloisonné that my husband puts 
away many of his pieces—usually the imperfect ones 
or those he is tired of. When he put away the little 
kiku vase, I decided that I was no longer an essential 
part of his life. ... He always said that this vase 
was a cloisonné presentment of me—he called it our 
love-vase. When he first met me I had on a pale- 
blue silk with irises interwoven in it—a dress I got in 
the Orient—and he said I reminded him at first sight 
of this rare little kiku vase. I’ll never forget how he 
peered at me in that dear short-sighted way he has—” 
She checked herself suddenly, and there was silence 
again between them. 

“You don’t think it is strange that I should tell you 
this—that I should speak so freely to you?” Her face 
was lifted to Mr. Bobby’s in ingenuous questioning. 

“No, it is not strange,’ Mr. Bobby assured her, 
feeling a thrill at her unusual yet natural recogni- 
tion of one who would not misunderstand. After all, 
real life held situations worth while. . . . There were 
those who dared to yield to impulse—those who could 
recognize the real man. 

“T knew you would understand,” Mrs. Vance went 
on, simply. “ You are different; I saw that at once. 
. . - He called me his cloisonné bride; he said that I 
was the only woman he had ever met who understood 
cloisonné—who could interpret the imprisoned dreams 
—who could feel the racial soul which expresses itself 
in every piece. ... I liked it at first—it was all so 
different from the things other men would have said 
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“ But of course you would wish to come first, and 
you are right.” 

“You don’t think, then, that I should return to the 
cloisonné tomb?” 

“ Not unless—certainly not unless you return to an 
artistic climax. Going back to dust the cloisonné 


would be an anti-climax indeed to your noble assertion 
of your rightful place.” 
There was silence again. ... + Just before they 


parted she turned to Mr. Bobby with one last question. 

“Do you think that my taking the kiku vase was 
stealing ?” 

Mr. Bobby pondered, somewhat 
thrust into the position of a casuist. 

“Your husband said to you at the altar, ‘With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,’ didn’t he?” replied 
Mr. Bobby, finally, with some evasion. 

“Yes, he said that, very distinctly.” 

“Then haven’t you only taken him at this word?” 

Mrs. Vance bade Mr. Bobby good-night in a tone 
which gave him the smug sensation of being a 
comforter. 


dazed by being 


The next morning Mr. Bobby presented himself, 
money in hand, at Imado’s shop to buy the kiku vase 
and the jewel-case. 

“They’re sold, snatched up right away, soon as I 
put in window,” announced Imado. 

“Sold?” gasped Mr. Bobby. 

“Yes: just little while ago.” 

“You must have had to get up out of bed to wait on 
your customer.” 

“Oh no; I get up sunrise,” answered Imado, smiling, 
as he bowed Mr. Bobby out. 

Mr. Bobby was unaccountably 
some one else had bought the things. 

“Yet, what does it matter, so long as she gets the 
money she needs?” he reasoned, philosophically. 

During that day he had no opportunity to speak to 
Mrs. Vance. Sometimes he thought he caught a half- 
humorous twinkle in her eyes as she served him at the 
table. 

She did not appear the following day, and Mr. Bobby 
was thrown into a most uncertain state of mind. 
Later he received a note which read: 


irritated because 


“My pear Mr. Stranton,—I have gone home in 
answer to a telegram. I left so hastily that I did 
not get the opportunity to thank you again for your 
kind service, nor to inquire at Imado’s shop about the 
purchaser of the kiku vase. I am most eager now to 
recover it. Though I repeat ‘with all my worldiy 
goods I thee endow’ over and over, 1 somehow feel 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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see and hear, are ridding the sea of salmon so rapidly 
that our progeny a generation hence will have to go 
fishless on Friday, and gain its understanding of sea 
food from museums and time-stained manuscripts. 

It is beyond dispute that the big fisheries do busi- 
ness on a modern basis and with a view to modern 
needs, from the setting of a trap to the distribution of 
the cased and labelled product in the market-places of 
the world. They have brought to the capture and 
preparation of this king of food fishes the highest pos- 
sible measure of organization and business method, 
and of course they are making it pay. They have re- 
duced the cost of production to the minimum by every 
available means—by increased scope of operation, by 
centralization of all departments of the work, and by 
elimination of waste, in materials and energy as well 
as in money. Like every other big and growing in- 
dustry they hold efficiency paramount, and to a great 
extent, as a result thereof, they control the price of the 
product, at least to the point of stabilizing it. But 
the fact remains that of the entire “ pack ” of the Pa- 
cific coast the big “ John Company,” for all its exten- 
sive ramification and its intensive operation, produces 
only about one-third in the off years and one-fourth in 
the big year, when every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
has some loose money in his pocket or even loose time 
on his hands goes out to make a stake off the fishing. 

It is common diversion, with those who prophesy the 
swift extermination of the salmon, to dwell on the 
theme of the dead fish that line the banks of rivers 
far inland, at the close of each spawning season. The 
picture is not appetizing, truly, but the number of 
these dead fishes is merely the measure of reproduction, 
since the laying of its eggs is the salmon’s farewell to 
life. When it turns its nose shoreward to seek the 
spawning-ground, it is choosing, from natural impulse, 
probably, rather than of mental purpose, the straight 
way to death. That jeurney is made fasting, and the 
fish, hurrying on, struggling against the river currents, 
grows ever weaker until, when regeneration is accom- 
plished, it dies. 

Now men may trouble themselves over the destruc- 
tion of the salmon, but they want clean salmon to eat, 
and plenty of it. That is the point to which these par- 
ticular animadversions are directed. The stomach of 
humanity has small conscience. Your game-law advo- 
eate chuckles as he munches grouse out of season. It 
is an age of utility and pure-food laws, and there are 
many mouths. - 

Loud protest has been made against the murderous 
fish-trap and the egregious multitude of fishes it en- 
snares. Of this multitude, however, it is noteworthy 
that in January of the present year the Pacific Com- 
pany had not left on hand a solitary ean of red salmon, 
which would indicate that in its hungry and less 
theoretical moments the working, eating world does not 
find the fish-trap murderous enough. 
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PART II 


But to take clearly the meaning of the fish-trap, in 
its relation to food-supply, quality as well as quantity, 
it is necessary to bear in mind what has been said 
about the progress of the salmon on its last and great- 
est errand. Half of the efficiency which spells success 
for the organized fishing industry lies in the mainte- 
nance of its product at a high standard of excellence. 
To this end all the precautions looking to cleanliness, 
the eternal scrubbing 
and sluicing of every 


His 
intelligence, his honesty, his equanimity, his steadfast- 
ness and loyalty, are extolled from the British to the 
Mexican border, but by nobody more soulfully than by 
the fisheries people, for they know that when the 
present “crop ” of Chinamen shall have become super- 
annuated or defunct there will be no human being 


a blessing that brightens as it takes its flight. 


that can fill their places in the canneries. So in- 





table and every machine 
with which the fish 
comes in contact during 
the canning process; and 
to this end, and more im- 
portant than all, the 
trap, instead of the gill 
net planted across the 
lower reaches of the 
rivers, where escape is 
more difficult, and 
the salmon’s_ physical 
condition less _ suitable 
for the purpose of food. 

It is to this end, like- 
wise, and with a view to 
limiting the depletion of 
the supply, that the 
traps ure located far out 
in the Sound, in broad 
channels where they can 
only obstruct a compara- 
tively small part of the 
runway, and in a depth 
of water strictly pre- 
scribed by law. The 
water at this distance 
from the river mouths is 
cold and salt, and the 
fish that comes from 














these distant traps to the 
canneries is taken hard 
and clean from the ocean 
depths, before the touch 
of doom is upon it. The 
time from its capture to the sealing of the can in 
which it goes to market is only a few hours at the 
most. You may see the receiving floor of a great 
fish-house piled with thousands of fish at eight o’clock 
in the morning and at one o'clock bare and clean, 
scoured like a kitchen table and ready for the next 
day’s intake. 

The Chinaman is and always has been the mainstay 
of the Pacific canning industry. He is the hand labor. 
Patient, peaceable, methodical, orderly, silent, he: has 
done a work that no restless white man could remain 
at through a protracted period and keep his temper, 
or perhaps his sanity. The cannery people look with 
dismay at the gray hair of their Chinese workmen, 
constantly growing grayer, and shake their heads in 
perplexity. I find, upon inquiry, that the Exclusion 
Act is profoundly regretted by every man on the 
Pacific Coast who has work to be done, but there are 
few who have the hardihood to speak out to that effect 
“in meeting.” f 

The Chinaman has at last come into his own. He is 























The “Iron Chink,” devised to take the place of the vanishing Mongolian 


ventors are welcome at the cannery door, and every 
promising mechanieal idea is being tried out in the 
hope of finding, before that dire day, some machine 
that will master the small, eternally iterative, but 
vitally important tasks that have been John China- 
man’s, 

The cleaning—that is, the removal of fins and in- 
wards from the tish—is now performed by a machine. 
It is an ingenious affair. They call it the “Iron 


‘Chink,” a name which tells its own story. The man 


who invented it knew little or nothing of the fishing, 
but had been for years cook in a Seattle restaurant. 
His little essay in invention brought him in a small 
fortune. The “ Mechanical Chink ” is an expensive con- 
trivance, as it is an almost human one, and a good 
share of its price is royalty for its inventor. He 
saw an opportunity and grasped it and got rich, they 
say. 

Facing the floor upon which the carriers from the 
scows unload the newly caught fish, the “ Iron Chinks ” 
stand where once stood the human Chinks. Before 
the fish is fed to it the head and tail are severed by 
band saws. Then the attendant, a Chinaman of course, 
feeds it into the machine, tail end foremost and belly 
upward. It is a mysterious journey these fat fishes 
make, at the rate of fifty a minute or more. As they 
move upward around the wheel, gang-knives remove 
the fins; then the fish runs upon a stationary knife 
which slits it, and a series of brushes which sweep 
it clear of entrails. These are dropped instantly 
through an opening in the floor, to conveyers which 
take them away to be made into fertilizer. Here 
again is elimination of waste with economy of labor. 
On the Canada coast the refuse is left on the beach 
to be carried away by the next tide—perhaps—and 
a man who has an understanding of the value of fish 
as fertilizer lays a codfish head on each hill of corn, 
to burden the world with the odor of its advancing 
putrescence. 

When the Pacific salmon reappears from the interior 
of the “Iron Chink” it is of a truth “sans every- 
thing,’ and in that denuded state rides on a belt 
elevator to a trough of running water, where a long 
line of Chinamen stand scouring, scouring, through 
twelve, or maybe fourteen, hours a day, if necessary, 
until, in any case, the catch is safely sealed in tins. 

Another conveyer passes the fish on to the gang- 
knives, which are like a set of circular saws, but keen- 
edged, instead of serrated, revolving on a single shaft, 
at such distances apart that the fish shall be cut into 
lengths to fit the various standard sizes of tins em- 
ployed. From the cutting it is carried away in bar- 
rows to the packing-tables, where women and girls, 
uniformed and with hands encased in white cotton 
gloves, place it in the tins. A machine has been con- 
structed to do this work, but it is ineffective and 
women are still employed in most canneries. 

This packing of fish is as satisfying a pin-money 
occupation as any industrious woman could wish for. 
I don’t know just how much one of these big canning 
concerns pays out, in total, for this sort of labor in 
the course of a fishing season. It depends on the catch. 
It is piece-work withal. The wives and daughters of 
working-men in the neighborhood make from $2.50 to 
$6 a day at it, on the days when the fish come in, and 
in a good season that is a great many days of the six 
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months. The “high girl” in the Bellingham canneries 
last year, which was an off year, cleared up a tidy 
five hundred dollars in the seventy days on which 
there were fish to pack, and an Oregon hotel clerk 
was level-headed and lucky enough to marry her. 
Women of that spirit and spunk are accounted prizes 
in new lands. In Bellingham, if you look good and 
aren’t afraid of getting your hands dirty, the liberal 
land companies will sell you a plot and build you a 
tidy bungalow on it on a smaller cash deposit than 
$500, and there are a lot worse places to be in than 
Bellingham. 

The dry-goods men and milliners in towns where the 
canneries are located say they never need to have 
any one tell them whether the run of fish is good or 
bad. Their sales show it within a week after the 
fishing opens. It is not extravagant to imagine that 
at least fifty per cent. of these lusty young women 
at work over the fish-house packing-tables have the 
vision of a “creation” before them, and that every 
piece of salmon is a posey, for they buckle to their 
jobs with an energy and concentration that speak of 
definite purpose. Every can of fish spells Money to 
them as plainly as letters could, and when the floor 
and benches are cleared at last, and scrubbed, and 
the wires have told of another cargo on the way from 
the traps out among the islands, you will see these 
industrial damosels out at the end of the pier, shading 
their eyes from the sun and watching for their ships 
to come in. 

The cans, once filled, pass on a conveyer before a girl 

whose business it is to see that each has its full quan- 
tity, and to supply a morsel where it is lacking. As 
they move along another girl drops on the top of each 
a little chip or disk of tin, after which the cans pass 
on to a machine which puts the caps on them at the 
rate of three hundred a minute, thence to another, 
which crimps the edges of the caps all around. A 
tiny trough of muriatic acid prepares the edges for 
soldering and then the cans go rolling slowly down 
an incline, the edges in a little gutter of molten solder, 
which is later cooled in a similar manner. At last 
they reach a table where Chinamen, the inevitable and 
tireless Chinamen, solder up the little holes that have 
been left in the caps to allow the escape of steam 
during the heating incidental to soldering. The small 
scrap of tin, before mentioned, which has mystified 
so many housewives, is to keep the aperture from 
closing. By immersion, leaks otherwise invisible are 
detected, and more Chinamen repair them. Then the 
trays of cans, piled high, are wheeled into a steam 
cooker for the first cooking of thirty minutes. When 
this is over, a new hole is made in the tin to let the 
last of the vapor out, and as quickly soldered up 
again. Then the final cooking in a mighty heat that 
sterilizes everything. After this the cans are washed 
_to remove traces of oil, then lacquered, and at last 
labelled and cased and sent on their way to market. 
It is an interesting process, chiefly because of its sim- 
plicity when contrasted with the great volume of its 
product. There are probably few industries of equal 
magnitude, in America at least, which have not passed 
farther away from the manual stage. Possibly there 
is none which involves so great a percentage of hand 
labor. But the time is at hand when all these minute 
operations, this monotonous repetition of punching 
tiny holes and closing them up with equally tiny drops 
of solder, for example, must be accomplished by 
mechanical means. 

It is not because the hand process is too slow, but 
because within a few years at best there will be in 
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enormous “ bunk house ” that stood at the water's edge, 
said: 

“Show me any other race of people whose laboring- 
men, of the class that are employed here, would live 
in that place month in and out, in such numbers, and 
yet never breed disease. The first thing the Chinese 
gangs do when they come in here for the season’s fish- 
ing is to go at the ‘ bunk-house’ with a hose, and they 
scrub it from top to bottom until it is as clean as any 
kitchen on Fifth Avenue. Furthermore, they keep it 
clean. After standing all day at the fish-counters in 
the cannery they seldom go to bed without washing all 
their ‘clothing. They are eternally scrubbing some- 
thing. They are no sooner established in their living- 
quarters here than they get hold of some sort of flowers 
or green things and make window boxes in order to 
keep the place cheerful, which, God knows, it needs. 
We have to maintain a huge tank of boiling water or 
we could not keep the Chinamen. It is a popular error 
that the Chinaman hoards his money. The fact is 
that he is a much better spender than the workman 
of almost any other race that we know anything about. 
The difference is that he does not spend it on rum. 
You rarely find a Chinaman even of this class a 
frequent patron of a gin-mill. He spends his money on 
knickknacks, peanuts, pictures, and he gambles away a 
good deal of it. If he can get an advance out of the 
company or the contractor the chances are that he 
will- scatter it at fantan. At the end of his whole 
season’s work, oftentimes he won’t have a dollar com- 
ing to him, but you never can tell the difference. His 
work is always strictly up to the letter of the contract. 
He will not fall short of it nor will be give anything 
in excess of it. He is working for a contractor, and it 
is business etiquette with him, not alone to make good, 
but to see that his boss does not do for the company 
anything he is not paid for. It is that characteristic 
which has made the Chinaman the cashier of Asia. 

“ Furthermore—and it is a great virtue in such com- 
munities as these—the Chinaman knows nothing about 
quarrelling. The Jap, on the other hand, eternally has 
a chip on his shoulder and it is not uncommon for two 
Japanese workmen, who have had some petty disagree- 
ment in the cannery, to pull out quietly to the close 
quarters of the *bunk house’ and go at each other 
with fish-knives to adjust the difference.” 

Besides the several stages of the canning process 
itself, there is a wide range of occupations for which 
the fishing companies employ men. In earlier times 
it was the custom to have the cans made by Chinamen. 
A Chinese contractor would make a contract for the 
making and filling of the can. In the larger operation 
of later years the big canning companies have main- 
tained mechanical plants of their own for the manu- 
facture, although the smaller canneries still proceed 
upon the old contract plan. 

There is also a large floating equipment which re- 
quires a great many men. There are little ship- 
yards where the vessels employed in the fishing are 
built and repaired, as to both hulls and machinery. 
Out on the islands of the Sound, near to the principal 
trap locations, are net fields, where some hundreds of 
men are employed at fifty or sixty dollars per month 
and board in making nets which are sent out to the 
various camps. Machinists get on an average three 
dollars and a half a day the year around. 

Altogether it is quite a pay-roll that is involved in 
the operation of a single big fishing company. But, in 
addition to this, there is an immense number of men 
engaged in divers occupations or practically none at 
all, who look to the chance earnings of the fishing 

season, with seine or gill 
net, to supply them 











with the very modest 
sum of money that is re- 
quired for their supply 
of staple groceries. With 
some of them it is the 
habit to husband the few 
hundred dollars that in- 
dustry will bring during 
a fishing season, and 
with others it is much 
the same as it is with 
the lumber jack in the 
mountains or the sailor 
of many seas. When the 
run of fish is over, there 
lies the money in a 
lump, and there is many 
a man on the fish coast 
between Sacramento and 
Alaska who is rich on 
pay night and broke the 
rest of the year. 

He and his like aver- 
age five hundred dollars 
for the two months’ 
work. That sum will go 
far toward a man’s keep 
for a twelvemonth who 
lives the simple life in 
the Pacific Northwest, 








A small load of sockeye salmon in a Washington cannery 


America no workman with the patience and the stead- 
fastness to perform it. Machines have already been 
invented to take the place of the silent Chinaman and 
his little pointed soldering-iron; but thus far the 
Chinaman has the better of it, and it is not likely 
that mechanism will be wholly substituted so long as 
there are enough Celestials left to do this monotonous 
work. 

The contrast between the Chinaman and Jap as a 
fisheries hand has been thoroughly established. The 
verdict of the company managers is that they would 
pay the Chinaman twice as much as they would pay 
any other man in the world, and one has to journey 
to some such place as this to learn the Mongolian’s 
virtues. It is an axiom that he is patient, but to 


many people it will be a revelation that he is clean. A 
manager of one of the big companies, pointing to an 





but it fades fast in the 
bright lights. 

The trade, as it is fol- 
lowed, though, seems a 
, rather hard one. In the 
ordinary course of a big company’s operations it is 
difficult to see, looking from the employee’s point of 
view, great or manifold opportunities for self-better- 
ment. 

“ But,” said the head of the greatest of coast fisher- 
ies, in the offices of the concern at Bellingham, “ it is 
like everything else, one man sees an opportunity and 
gets rich from it, where another can only discover 
grovnd for a grumble. There are parts of the salmon 
that for years were thrown away. One man came along 
and discovered that with proper treatment and a littl> 
promotion they might be utilized as a delicacy and a 
small loss converted into a large profit. There is al- 
ways something to be made and a step forward to be 
taken, in this as well as in any other commercial 
business, and where a man has a certain amount of 
money to work with and a little natural gumption, 
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[am not a 


there is always a chance to make a turn. 
practical salmon man. I couldn't pull a trap. | have 
simply applied business sense and a good deal of energy 


to this job. I could take ten thousand dollars to-day, 
go into the fishing game, and make fifty thousand be 
fore the end of the year. There is no secret about it. 
I would simply take a shack or a shed, put in a little 
machinery, contract with a few Chinamen, sit down 


and buy the surplus fish from the traps, put them 
into cans and send them to market. 


“In 1905, the last big run, nearly half a million 
pounds of fish were taken up in this way. We simply 
give a man an order on a trap and he gees out and 

















Gang-knives, which cut the fish into suitable lengths 


brails the fish into his scow, but this is what most of 
these fellows consider the stupid, slow-pokey way of 
getting something. Nine out of ten will go out in- 
stead and exhaust time, money, and patience in trying 
to find a trap location, in order to get rich quick. The 
field of opportunity in this business can never be closed 
up tight, and the past year has given an illustration 
of what is bound to happen to any concern that tries 
to monopolize the industry.” 

“ But some people insist that before long there won’t 
be any fish for anybody to can.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ that may be true, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. The mystery of the salmon is just as much 
of a mystery as it ever was. There has never been 


.much positive knowledge to proceed upon, and one 


hypothesis after another has been exploded. The ex- 
perts told us that in the year 1899 we were not to ex- 
pect much of anything in the way of fish, but that in 
1900 it would be better, and in 1901 there would be a 
big run. What happened? In 1899 we had a very 
pretty lot of fish. In the two following years, banking 
on forecasts made by the experts, a lot of people 
gambled and went broke. 

“Fish are like crops. When you put seed in the 
ground you know about what time it will mature, 
but you don’t know what you can depend upon in the 
way of a harvest. In 1905 the run of salmon was im- 
mense, but, for some reason that no person could divine, 
it was cut off short. After a few days of vain waiting 
everybody believed the run was over and all the traps 
were taken up. Thirty days later, without the least 
sign or warning, the run was resumed at Fraser River 
in larger volume, while in Puget Sound the fish never 
showed up again at all. Now, who is going to explain 
such phenomena as these? 

“In 1906 there was a run of dog salmon that had 
not been seen for years, and we packed thirty-eight 
thousand cases of them, forty-eight cans to the case. 
In 1907 we made an estimate of twenty-five thousand 
cases and packed a hundred and twenty thousand. Of 
the sockeye salmon we got half what we expected. The 
chief expert, Mr. Babcock, said several years ago that 
we might expect fewer fish every year, but where we 
reckoned on the basis of twenty or twenty-five thousand 
cases jn 1908, we got nearer fifty thousand, and for 
all that the Indians up country reported more fish on 
the spawning-grounds than they had seen there before 
in more than a dozen years. 

“ Next year, according to all human calculations and 
observations, should be another big year like 1905, 
and we are making a supply of cans to meet it, but 
what the fish will do, who knows? There may be no 
salmon at all or there may be more than anybody ever 
saw. Personally, I take very little stock in much of 
the alarmist talk about depletion of the supply. Cer- 
tainly I do not believe that the fish taken for canning 
and taken in the traps far out in the salt water are 
sufficient in number to bring about the annihilation 
they talk of. Plainly it is to our interests to preserve 
and to perpetuate the supply of fish in_every way pos- 
sible. We have a million and half dollars invested in 
this plant and when the fish stop the business 
stops, but that will be neither in your day nor 
in mine. My opinion is that the pollution of the 
water is the thing that will ultimately put an end 
to the salmon-fishing. The fry go to sea in billions, 
but it has been already proven that the fish will not 
run through sewage and other contaminations to reach 
a spawning-bed. That is about the only thing that is 
certain.” 
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A QUESTION OF TACTICS 


DRAWN BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 
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Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont (in black), Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who attended the The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, President of the National 
and the Rev. Anna H. Shaw meeting and delivered a short address Woman Suffrage Association, making her address 





























The meeting itself was held under a large tent which Fully five hundred persons attended this meeting, and 
had been erected on the lawn at “Marble House” the tent was scarcely large enough to accommodate all 
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“Marble House,” the summer home of Mrs. O. H. P. One of the many booths on the lawn at “ Marble House,” 
Belmont, is one of the handsomest houses in Newport where photographs and suffragist literature were sold 


NEWPORT SOCIETY AS SUFFRAGETTES 


MRS. 0. H. P. BELMONT’S WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING HELD AT ‘‘ MARBLE HOUSE,” HER VILLA IN NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, WAS ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE 
GATHERINGS OF THE SUPPORTERS: OF THAT MOVEMENT EVER HELD IN AMERICA 


Photographs copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


GILMAN P. TIFFANY AND FINDLAY DOUGLAS 
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The Gentler View | 
RUNAWAY NAMES, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


I@ is not at all that one blames people 
for trying to remember a balking name, 
neither does one blame them for having 
measles. One only expects them to iso- 
late themselves with altruistic despatch 
‘and expects it quite as much when they 
have forgotten a word as when they have 
contracted a disease. Certain lapses of 
memory are diseases and of a dangerously 
contagious nature, If any one finds him- 
self unable to recall the name of the wom- 
an in the blue plaid who did drawn-work 
coming through the Simplon pass, and 
afterward conferred her card as- though 
she were knighting the recipient, the for- 
getfulness of this enchanting creature’s 
name should be wrestled with in the pri- 
vacy of one’s own room. Why, when all 
the horrors of almost getting, yet pain- 
fully missing, it are upon one, is it con- 
sidered permissible to inoculate the rest 
of the family with the dread complaint? 
Lock yourself in if you know that for 
hours to come the skittish name of that 
wretched woman is going to hold you in 
its thrall. Do not, as you value your 
popularity, allow yourself to go about 
loose, upsetting the peace and happiness 
of every one you meet, until a once-sane 
und well-balanced family goes around 
bumping into furniture, abandoning en- 
grossing books, sitting idle at their work, 
interrupting themselves with a_ wildly 
gleaming eye and, “ It wasn’t Dimple, was 
it? No, no, of course not.” The person 
who leans toward Dimple is not in the 
least sympathized with. Every one else 
disclaims Dimple hotly. It may have 
been Whimple or Dapper, but never Dim- 
ple. Was it—no, only for a second Ham- 
per struck familiarly on the ear. Hamper 
is sneered at impatiently and its adherent 
apologizes. Under lips are held ruminat- 
ingly and heads shake away discarded 
names even when lights are out and un- 
troubled folk are sleeping peaceably. 

Not that the name is of the least im- 
portance; no one for a moment pretends 
that it is. It is sincerely trusted by all 
that the woman in the blue plaid will 
never be encountered again. She is noth- 
ing to any one, only it is so distressing 
not to be able to remember her silly name. 
With an awful start some one shrieks, 
Damper. The assembled nerves are by 
now so taut that every one jumps and the 
reaction from Damper is wholly painful. 
Damper—the disappointment of it is a 
thing that strikes near home. It does 
seem that any one might have refuted 
Damper by himself instead of raising false 
hopes on such slight provocation. A men- 
tal wanness is finally brought about and 
haggard eyes plead for mercy. Then quite 





flatly, bringing a sheepish smirk to every 
face, the name is recalled distinctly—why, 
of course, Dabner. Yet on second thought 
didn’t it, after all, contain an “I”? Da 
—Ah it will come in a minute, though 
just at present it is temporarily entangled 
with one’s tongue. 


A fire in the house is always startling 
and at times it is much more, but when it 
confines itself to a pair of curtains or con- 
ceals itself up a flue and damages nothing 
but one’s day, then the fire is the smallest 
part of the catastrophe. It is the talk 
that follows after which really proves up- 
setting. It hangs on for days, long after 
every trace of the fire has been removed, 
and finally brings one to the conviction 
that though many things are surrounded 
in mystery, fires are not among the list. 
The smoke has hardly subsided before 
every one in any way connected with the 
incident begins at a gallop to tell his or 
her exact feeling, location, and fear at the 
instant when “ Fire!” was first heard. 
Each breathlessly talks down his neighbor, 
and out of the hubbub rises: “ I was stand- 
ing by the window when I first heard it 
and I supposed it came from the street. 
Then when Ann called the second time I 
dropped the soap and—” “My _ first 
thought was the alcohol-lamp.” “I was 
going up the stairs at the time and I had 
just stopped on the first landing to fasten 
my slipper, when—” “It went straight to 
my knees; I almost sat right down on 
the floor; I remember distinctly thinking 
this will make my fourth faint.” “Oh, I 
felt it much worse in my head than any 
other place; a pain shot through my tem- 
ples and I decided that if I had to jump 
from the window I would make a try for 
landing on father’s syringa.” 

This sort of thing goes on until you 
feel that never before have you known so 
much of the whereabouts of your family. 
Their graphically detailed picture over- 
powers you. The fire sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the fervid interest with 
which the parlor maid explains that she 
had been on the point of lighting the lamp 
but had postponed it to pick up a pin 
from the floor, and, holding, as she was, a 
match in her hand, even though an un- 
lighted one, somehow got the idea that 
she had started the fire herself. All these 
hectic recitals must be listened to, and 
presently one knows the most intricate 
process of mind on tlie part of the most 
humble member of the household. Grad- 
ually the excitement simmers down, to be 
revived by the entry of some tactful per- 
son who was out of town at the time. 
It is all gone over for their benefit, and 
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CURIOUS BOATS USED IN INDIA 


THESE UNIQUE BOATS, 


INFLATED BULLOCK SKINS AND ARE USED BY THE NATIVES IN 
THE ROTUNDITY OF THE CRAFT AND ITS JAIGHTNESS 


SWIFT HIMALAYAN RIVERS. 


WHICH RESEMBLE THE CARCASSES OF ANIMALS, 


ARE 
CROSSING THE ~~ 


WOULD SEEM TO INDICATE A MAXIMUM OF “ CRANKINESS, 
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fresh numorous lights are thrown on the 
recitals. People discard their own ver- 
sion and choose another’s as offering more 
conversational possibilities, At last when 
the fire has been done with a thorough- 
ness denied everything else in life, it is 
forgotten, but forgotten comfortably. The 
last word had been extracted from it, not 
an ounce of it was wasted, and silently 
the fire is held to have beey-a great suc- 
cess, 

It is at this point one knows fully the 
tragedy of fires coming to those who live 
alone. It seems quite likely that a her- 
mit would be driven to communicating 
with his kind after such an occurrence, 
and as for the woman who was found ery- 
ing bitterly after experiencing an earth- 
quake in a Spanish hotel, one understands 
perfectly her saying, * l’m not frightened, 
I—-I just haven’t any one to tell my symp- 
toms to.” Poor lady! she would have 
been justified in yon on her consul, 
In moments of great need great people 
may be approached, and as for keeping an 
entire catastrophe to oneself—* there ain't 
no man could stan’ it.” 


We poor humans do our earnest best to 
behave genteelly while visiting in the 
homes of our friends, but there come mo- 
ments when we cannot help feeling that 
the friends fail to help us as they might. 
For instance, the most tactful of us cannot 
by any possible chance know that the 
grandfather of our hostess feels strongly 
on the matter of rose culture, or that 
international marriages are never men- 
tioned in the presence of her elder brother. 
We have to find these rocks by the pain- 
ful process of running into them, When 
all the trouble might have been saved 
by a set of kindly suggestions indicating 
the prejudices of the family and principal 
guests. They are of much more impor- 
tance than the hours of meals. Those 
can be asked, they can sometimes be scent- 
ed, but subjects to be avoided are more 
delicate matters and a warning or two is 
only just. 

It could be so simply arranged—just— 
“Neither your divorces nor your appen- 
dix is to be mentioned before my youngest 
daughter... Discussions on woman’s suf- 
frage have a most deplorable effect on my 
husband. I forgive everything but un- 
punctuality and dulness. Your dinner 
partner for Tuesday has a game leg which 
makes athletics a painful topic to him. 
Mr. Blank, who takes you in to dinner on 
Wednesday, lost his wife last summer 
through an accompanied and unexpected 
bolt on her part.” 

No one will deny that these are things 
best not left to chance, A hasty kick 
under the table administered when the 
unfortunate subject has been opened is 
not at all what one wants. A _ timely 
word before leaving our room is what 
we must have and rightly, ruefully insist 
upon. 





South-American Pottery 


One of the most widely distributed in- 
dustries in the United States of Colombia 
is that of the manufacture of pottery, The 
clay products consist of a good quality of 
decorated stoneware for table service, va- 
rious kinds of cooking utensils, receptacles 
for water, flower-pots, chimney-caps, tile 
for drains and roofing, and ordinary and 
ornamental adobe brick. Among the 
poorer classes, most of the cooking uten- 
sils are of common, unglazed red clay. 
Floor tile is also employed to a consider- 
able extent, and recently in the city of 
Bogota a limited amount of brick pave- 
ment was laid. 

In the manufacture of earthenware the 
work is nearly all done by hand or with 
the aid of crude foot-power machinery. 
The usual manner of preparing clay for 
brick and tile is to excavate a circular pit, 
place the moistened clay in this, and 
drive a yoke of oxen about the pit until 
the clay is trampled into the right. con- 
sistency for moulding. After being mould- 
ed the clay is either sun-dried or placed 
in kilns and burned. Many varieties of 
kilns are used—the ordinary Dutch type 
with furnaces, the entire kiln formed of 
the brick to be burned, and the modern, 
continuous, up-and-down draught kind. 





Silk from the Spider 


Sii« manufacturers have long been in- 
terested in the experiments concerning the 
webs of a certain Madagascar spider, be- 
lieving that from this source might be 
obtained an acceptable substitute for the 
product of the silk-worm. 

At the Paris Exposition in 1900 there 
was on exhibition a fabric woven from 
these webs. It was eighteen inches broad 
and eighteen yards long, and for its man- 
~vfacture it had been gore! to provide 

100,000 yards of spun thread of twenty- 





four strands. When completed, the piece 








of cloth was of a glistening golden-yel 


low color. Great difficulty was experi 
enced in obtaining a sufficient number ot 
spiders to supply the required amount ot 
web, because it was estimated that 25,000 
of the insects would be needed. The Mad- 
agascar natives were commissioned to col- 
lect spiders at so much a hundred, but 
in their haste to acquire wealth they 
brought them in by basketfuls, mostly 
dead. 

As long ago as 1710 the possibility of 
obtaining silk from spiders was discussed 
in France, but it was not until ten years 
ago that the Madagascar spider, in par- 
ticular, was considered. Only the female 
spider spins a web and the experimenters 
were a long time in finding a means for 
obtaining the thread direct from the in- 
sect. Finally a tiny “ winding-off” ma- 
chine was constructed, and now the web 
may be drawn from the spider apparently 
without the slightest inconvenience to the 
insect. 

The tensile strength of the Madagascar 
spider's web is remarkable. On several 
occasions webs that have been spun across 
shady walks have been strong enough to 
support a light bamboo walking-stick that 
was hung upon them. 





Since Death 


Eppies of life pass over my grave, 
I lying so deep beneath, 
Birds that pause, and twitter, and flit, 
Whose wings brush the shadowy heath 
That purples my nook, sing their old way- 
ward song 
To my dust in its close-fitting sheath. 


Flowers rise to the light with their root 
in my heart, 
As though they were the shape of its 
thought. 
But my hands grope not for their stems 
in the dark, 
Alas! my still heart knows them not, 
And all the sweet traits of their fair, 
careless lives 
I have strangely and deeply forgot. 


Over me passes the swift, changing grass, 
The blossom soon yielding to snow; 

Over me passes the wild clanging blast, 
In accents despairing and slow. 


“It whispers of life, and it whispers of 


death, 
To the dead ears reposing below. 


But when my friend comes, my own faith- 
ful friend, 
And leans with his face on my breast, 
The thrill of his grief pervades my still 
tomb, 
And almost disturbs my deep rest, 
And my soul, stooping down, vaguely feels 
for its dust. 
Yearning back out of heaven, unblest. 
Mary ALLEN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NATIONAL DISEASE 
Caused by Coffee. 


Physicians know that drugs will not 
correct the evils caused by coffee, and that 
the only remedy is to stop drinking it. 

An Arkansas doctor says: 

“T have been a coffee drinker for 50 
years, and have often thought that 1 
could not do without it, but after many 
years of suffering with our national malady, 
dyspepsia, I attributed it to the drinking 
of coffee, and after some thought deter- 
mined to use Postum for my morning 
drink. 

“T had the Postum made carefully, 
according to directions on the pkg., and 
found it just suited my taste. 

“At first I used it only for breakfast, 
but I found myself getting so much better 
that I had it at all meals, and I am pleased 
to say that it has entirely relieved me 
of indigestion. I gained 19 pounds in 
4 months, and my general health is greatly 
improved. 

‘I must tell you of a young lady in 
Illinois. She had been in ill health for 
many years, the vital forces low, with but 
little pain. I wrote her of the good that 
Postum did me, and advised her to try it. 

“At the end of the year she wrote me 
that Postum had entirely cured her, and 
that she had gained 40 pounds in weight, 
and felt like herself again.” _ : 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
a from time to time. They are gen- 

true, and full of human interest, 
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LYING-MACHINES are a_ good 
10 deal more fascinating form of loco- 
motion than trolley-cars and are 
F attracting a good deal more atten- 





tion just at present, but, after all, 
the interests of the every-day man 
are more bound up with the lowly 
trolley-car than with the soaring 
aeroplane. So it is with his inter- 
est in the financial market. Union Pacifie soaring or 
swooping may be a eateh-breath sensation for the 
thousands whose money is staked on its vagaries and 
a source of never-ending fascination to other thou- 
sands whose chips happen to be off the table, but 
to the average man, earning a little more than he 
spends, the course of the bond market is of infinitely 
more real importance. 

Just now the investment public is confronted with 
“a very serious question, a question of far more im- 
portance than the prospective change in Union Pa- 
cifie’s bookkeeping methods about which the Street 
has worked itself up to such a pitch of excitement. 
The summer is over—that the investment situation 
is entering on a new phase is evidenced in a hundred 
different directions. Whatever of further progress or 
of retrogression may lie ahead, the end of the long 
post-panie period has been reached. The situation, so 
to speak, stands on its own feet. And so, in every 
part of the country, investors whose bonds bought 
during the troublous times of the past two years 
show them a good profit, are face to face with the 
question as to whether the end to which they bought 
has not been accomplished and the time eqme for 
them to dispose of their holdings. 

Two considerations will govern the cautious in- 
vestor in making his decision. In the first place, 
what have been the influences which have caused his 
bonds to appreciate so largely in price? In_ the 
second place, are these influences still operative, and 
if not, are there other factors in the situation which 
warrant prices to which bonds have been driven and 
hold out a reasonable hope of further appreciation? 

In the analysis of the influences responsible for 
present bond prices there is nothing difficult or ob- 
secure. Low money has of course been the main con- 
sideration, which, like a great lever under the bond 
market, has constantly worked toward higher prices. 
Next in importance has been the slackness of trade 
for the greater part of the period since the panic, and 
the Targe amounts of capital which, made idle by the 
dulness of business, have found their way into the 
bond market. Lastly, there is the fact that the panic 
shattered the confidence of a great many people in 
stocks as investments, and that very large sums of 
money which before 1907 had always been invested 
in stocks have been, since then, invested in bonds. 

Of these various infiueneces, low money is mentioned 
first because it is due to low money more than any- 
thing else that bonds have reached their present high 
quotations. For a year after the panic, it will be 
recollected, the immense amount of foreign gold 
which had been rushed into the country and the great 
increase in bank-note circulation together produced a 
condition of things where the lending institutions 
found it simply impossible to put out funds at any 
price. Forced to make their deposits earn interest, 
these banks and trust companies turned to the bond 
market and bought millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds of the very best class. From the 
time of the panie up to well toward the middle of 
1908 this was a process which went on uninterrupt- 
edly and was largely responsible for the speed with 
which the highest-grade bonds made up their losses 
and for the scarcity of them which ensued. During 
all that time, too, the best bonds were being purchased 
by individuals using borrowed money, on which the 
charge was so considerably less than the income 
obtainable from the securities, that the operation 
showed an attractive Margin of profit. 

The second influence operating strongly in favor 
of bond prices was the continual inflow of money 
made idle by poor business conditions. There are any 
number of commercial houses a good part of whose 
capital went into bonds last year because it was not 
needed to carry on the business; and, in many cases, 
even in spite of all the improvement which has *«<ken 
place, the money has never been withdrawn. There 
are firms in New York who put part of their capital 
into bonds last year, and rather than sell them, 
since have been getting along on money cheaply bor- 
rowed from their banks. There is no way on earth 
of figuring up what the volume of bonds held in this 
unusual way amounts to, but from the testimony of 
the dealers who retailed the bonds to these business 
houses the aggregate must be very large. 

Then again, and this was especially true in the 
months just following the panic, bond prices were 
strongly stimulated by the buying of investors who 
were afraid to buy anything else. With business 
normal again and every indication of prosperous 
times ahead, it seems hard to believe that less than 
two years ago there was ea time when many con- 
servative investors were afraid to buy corporate 
securities of any description—when people of good 
sense were expressing doubts about practically every- 
thing but first-mortgage bonds of the best railroads. 
Still that was the case, and while it may have slipped 
out of mind, it has a very real and practical bearing 
upon present bond prices. For those people bought 
bonds, bought them instead of the things they were 
wont to buy, and in many cases have held on ever 
since. Even now when their confidence has come 
back and they no longer fear the “new order of 
things,” they keep the bonds they bought. But they 
will not keep them indefinitely. 

Three great influences, then, low money, idle busi- 
ness capital, and distrust of other securities, co- 














AN ANALYSIS OF THE BOND MARKET 


By Franklin Escher 


operated to raise the price of the best bonds. What 
ef these influences now—are they likely to remain 
operative? As for the money market, signs multiply 
every day to prove that the long period of low rates 
is over, that whether or not money is to be really 
searce this fall, the whole level of rates is bound to 
move to a decidedly higher plane. Capital with 
which to carry on business, too, is rapidly coming 
into better demand, and as trade improves will be 
more and more needed. As for the item of confidence 
in the general run of securities, that may be said to 
have been fully restored. 

In other words, the influences which have tended 
most strongly during the past two years to drive the 
price of the best grade of bonds up to a point where 
they yield considerably less than four per cent., are 
becoming less and less operative. The banks, able to 
loan out six months’ money at four per cent., are no 
longer under the necessity of buying bonds in order 
to make deposits “earn their keep.” Capitalists can 
no longer borrow money, buy bonds with it, and make 
a profit on the difference between what the money 
costs them and what they get out of the bonds—even 
if they could, the price level is so high that the risk 
of depreciation of the principal is too great. All that 
buying power is taken out of the bond market. 
Furthermore, it is safe to say that mighty little 
business capital is being put into bonds now. And 
as for the buying of high-grade bonds by people 
afraid to invest their money in the usual channels, 
that came to an end some time ago. 

With the market for the best grade of bonds on 
its present high level and deprived of the three stimu- 
lating influences which put it there, it is anything 
but surprising that the savings-banks should be 
holding off, awaiting their chance to buy bonds at 
recessions from present prices, and that absorption 
by investors should have fallen off to almost nothing. 
That is exactly the position of the market for the 
best grade of bonds at present—unwillingness on the 
part of investors and institutions to pay present 
prices, and, on the other hand, refusal on the part of 
the banking interests who hold the bonds to make 
concessions sufficient to attract purchasers. The 
result is a sort of a deadlock, trading at a standstill, 
and all the activity running into the issues of lower 
grade. 

The question as it appeals to the investor who has 
bought high-grade bonds lower down is as to what 
will happen when the deadlock is broken. Will the 
dealers be able to hold the price of the bonds they 
are carrying until the savings-banks simply have to 
come in and buy, or will a realizing movement set in 
which ,will force material recessions in price? The 
latter solution of the problem, it must be admitted, 
is the more:likely. The more promising the business 
outlook, the less reason there is for thinking that 
either banks or business men will want to employ 
more of their money in a way which returns them 
less than four per cent. Prosperity, on the contrary, 
following a period of depression, is an argument 
against rather than for the prices of the best kinds 
of bonds. During times of depression there are all 
sorts of “extra” buying of bonds, buying by money- 
surfeited institutions, business houses, and _ indi- 
viduals, buying which is temporary in character. 
After the depression passes away all this “ extra” 
buying has gradually to be liquidated. 

Selling from these various sources has lately given 
a soft tone to the bond market, which, in itself, has 
been enough to induce more selling. When the out- 
look is so entirely for liquidation, a good many 
prudent investors decide to accept shaded prices and 
get out cf the market. Just what there is in the 
situation which might put the price of high-grade 
bonds up bevond where it is now, it is hard to see. 
The selling, on the other hand, which might cause 
material recessions in price is very much of a reality. 

All of which has led to advice being’ very generally 
given by bond houses to their customers to dispose 
of bonds of the savings-bank class which they hold, 
and to reinvest the proceeds in bonds which will be 
favorably rather than adversely affected by the general 
conditions of finance and trade which seem to lie 
ahead. Bonds vary widely in character nowadays. 
There are a good many railroads the price of whose 
first-mortgage bonds would be hurt rather than helped 
by the return of active business conditions and firmer 
money, but whose junior issues could only be bene- 
fited greatly in standing and price. 

All the public-service issues, street railway and 
lighting bonds, for instance, are being greatly helped 
in price by the outlook for the period of good business 
which seems to lie ahead. Such bonds are practically 
immune from the influences now bearing upon bonds 
of a much better class—the realizing sales necessary 
for the withdrawal of temporarily invested capital. 
Nobody bought gas and electric bonds or the junior 
bonds of the railways because of the profit on income 
which could be made by carrying them along with 
borrowed money. Trust companies and banks want- 
ing to make their deposits “ work ” bought practically 
no bonds of that class. And so, in that class, there 
is practically no liquidation now to be accomplished. 
Whereas every strong spot in the market for some 
of the best railroad bonds ever issued is being used 
to sell on, lower-grade bonds yielding a good income 
are being steadily bought. There is going on, in- 
deed, at the present moment, a continuous transfer 
of capital out of the highest-grade bonds into bonds 
of a lower class. And in many eases the change is 
being effected without going outside of the property 
in which the investment was originally made. 

Business conditions have so changed during the 
past six months that it is no longer easy to draw the 
line between first and second grade bonds. Many 
issues which, a year ago, were clearly recognized as 
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of the latter class, have since taken their position’ 


as bonds good enough for any ordinary business man’s 
investment. Earning power back of a bond is what 
largely determines its intrinsic value, and where 
earning power has shown the great increase that it 
has shown in so many cases during the past year, 
bonds have moved up into a different class. This is a 
fact which has been generally recognized by the bond- 
buying public, and as a result the advance in the 
price of the old “second-grade” bonds has been a 
good deal more than in the price of bonds admittedly 
better. But even at that there are a good many 
standard bonds which ean still be bought to yield a 
fair return and which have a fair chance of appre- 
ciating in value. The investor who sells the bond 
netting him only 31% or 3%, per cent. and buys dis- 
eriminatingly into this other class is little likely to 
regret his action. 


An important point very generally overlooked in 
the current discussion as to whether or not the pub- 
lic is getting into the market, is the fact that until 
up to within a very few months ago business was 
pretty poor and not productive of much of a surplus 
for use in the stock market. Money made idle by 
poor business finds its way rather into bonds. It is 
the man whose business, however small it may be, 
is prosperous who thinks he can afford the luxury 
of a “flyer” in stocks. There have been few lines of 
business in which enough money has been made dur- 
ing the past couple of years for its owners to feel 
just that way about it. 


Some of the public, however, is in the market all 
of the time, which accounts for some beautifully con- 
structed little “ pyramids” which were toppled over 
in the recent break in Union Pacific, and for some 
others left standing to await their turn. In these 
days of brokers anxious to get business on almost 
any kind of a margin, “ pyramiding” is one of the 
most fascinating forms of speculation—a kind of 
speculative joy-riding, as it were. All that is neces- 
sary is to pick some stock which moves the right 
way at the beginning, and the rest is easy. At every 
three points or five points or ten points, as the 
“nerve” of the architect may direct, more height is 
added. A very simple calculation shows the size of 
the “pyramid” which, starting on almost nothing, 
might have been built up in any one of several 
market leaders. But such operations rarely result in 
fame or fortune. The odds against them are too 
great. They are a kind of ‘“ double-or-nothing ” 
proposition—a venture which safely passes all kinds 
of rocks and shoals only to reach, eventually, the 
reef on which the wreck can be most effectually con- 
summated. 


In the railroads’ annual reports which are begin- 
ning to come to hand there is one particularly notice- 
able feature, the big reduction in operating expenses 
which is responsible for an almost uniform gain in 
net earnings. Thus Great Northern, whose gross de- 
clined $734,000 for the year, shows a gain of $2,886,- 
000 in net earnings; Baltimore and Ohio with a gross 
loss of $2,565,000 was able to show an actual gain in 
net of $4,034,000. Southern Pacific turned a loss in 
gross of $2,750,000 into a gain in net of* $6,113,000. 

Reduction in two items, “ maintenance” and “ cost 
of conducting transportation,” are responsible for the 
sealing down of operating charges which took place. 
Few detailed reports are yet to hand, and it is hard 
to tell the propertion in which the two items were 
reduced. One thing, however, is certain, and that is 
that the 1908 “ maintenance” account of most of the 
railroads will show reductions which will necessitate 
exceedingly heavy purchases of materials and equip- 
ment before they can again put themselves in a posi- 
tion to handle any very large amount of traffic. The 
large volume of traffic is offering now. The deduction 
about the equipment is obvious. 


“T had great difficulty three years ago,” Mr. Harri- 
man is reported to have said last week, “in con- 


vineing my associates that the Union Pacific would | 


stand a ten-per-cent. dividend and the Southern Pa- 
cific a five-per-cent. dividend. I was accused of being 
a speculator and of making those increases for specu- 
lative reasons. Well, they have been three hard 
years, but I have won out after all. I think that the 
public and the press are pretty well convinced now 
that I wasn’t speculating when I made those dividend 
increases.” 

The Street isn’t sure that a little speculating was 
not done on the side, but concerning the correctness 
of Mr. Harriman’s judgment in declaring ten per cent. 
on Union Pacific there is no longer any chance for 
difference of opinion—the railroad’s magnificent earn- 
ings record has settled that point. For most of the 
railroads the fiscal year 1908 was a pretty poor sort 
of a time, but Union Pacific managed to scrape 
through with the modest sum of twenty per cent. 
earned on the common stock. Some day an ingenious 
cartoonist will picture Mr. Harriman standing with 
one foot on the terminal of Union Pacific, and the 
other on the terminal of New York Central—and 
with but very little distance in between. 


Still another reversal added to the long list since 
March 4th. Last week the United States Circuit 
Court at Chicago made permanent the injunction 
against the enforcement of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made June 24, 1909, seeking 
to create a system of through rates from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Missouri River, which were a “reduc- 
tion from the sums of the local rates. Legislative 
interference with business is evidently no part of the 
present administration’s programme. 
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Hunting in Asia Minor 


Asta MIwnor is not celebrated as a par- 
adise of the big-game hunter and it is 
never recommended to sportsmen as a 
favorite hunting-ground, but nevertheless 
a great variety of wild game abounds in 
that region. 

A two hours’ railroad journey from 
Smyrna brings one into a district where 
wild boars are plentiful. These animals 
have multiplied rapidly because the Turk- 
ish peasant people do not eat the meat 
of swine and only resort to killing them 
in order to protect their gardens and 
fields. In the vicinity of Samsoun sports- 
men have shot as many as fifty black 
boars in a single year. 

The small brown bear. is at home in the 
Paphlagonian range, but it has _ been 
hunted to such an extent that it is be- 
coming scarce. 
lief among the peasants, especially in 
regions remote from the seacoast, that 
thick clothing should be worn at all sea- 
sons of the year to protect the body from 
the winter cold and the summer heat. 
One frequently sees in many parts of Asia 
Minor and Caucasia people wearing huge 
bear-skin coats with the thermometer 
standing at one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

In the inaccessible districts in the 
south of Asia Minor is found the great 
panther, an animal of remarkable size and 
ferocity, being but little inferior to the 
tiger in this respect. Wolves are numer- 
ous in the interior of Anatolia and hy- 
enas are common. Leopards, wildeats, 
and the lynx are found in some parts. 
The red stag forms the principal object 
of sport, but has been slaughtered in 
great numbers for the sake of its antlers. 
The Taurus range and Mesopotamia are 
inhabited by fallow deer. 

During the months of December and 
January the marshes along the coast of 
the province of Smyrna abound in wood- 
cock, ducks, and geese. Great flights of 
quail settle there in September while 





Financial 


TheBestBook 
On 6% Bonds 


We have written a book on Irriga- 
tion Bonds, based on long experience 
and intimate knowledge. Every in- 
vestor, small or large, owes to him- 
self its perusal. We want to send 
you a copy. 


In the past 15 years, we have sold 70 
separate Issues 0 Drainage and Irriga- 
tion Bonds, without a dollar of loss to 
any investor. We are the largest 
dealers in these Reclamation Bonds, 
and they have become, in late years, 
our most popular bonds. 


Irrigation Bonds are secured by 
liens on the most fertile farm lands in 
America. The value of the land is 
often more than four times the loan. 











Some are municipal obligations, 
forming tax liens on the real property 
located in populous districts. 


They are serial bonds, running from 
two to twelve years. Each year, as 
the loan is reduced, the security back 
of the rest is increased. 


The denominations are $100, $500 
and $1,000, so one may invest either 
little or much. 


The interest rate is six per cent. No 
other large class of bonds, equally well 
secured, now pays an equal rate. 


These bonds are bound to become 
more and more popular as they be- 
come better known. They are the 
utmost in six per cent. bonds. Please 
send us this coupon to-day for our 
free book, so you may know the facts. 


SruluidgelNiverCe. 


(Established 1893) 











Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. First National Bank Bldg, 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your 

new Bond Book, “‘The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 


Name 


Town 





State 

















There is a common be-. 





HARPER’S 





Hares are every- 
Angora some 
their fur, 
and used 


on their way to Africa. 
where abundant, and at 
60,000 are killed annually for 
which is exported to Marseilles 
in the manufacture of hats. 





Some Southern “ Principals” 


In a letter to a Northern patron the 
principal of a negro industrial school in 
Mississippi says: 

‘TI herewith write you some of the lead- 
ing principals held up and taught in 
school: 





“* PRINCIPALS 

“ Farmers to eat less and cultivate more 
land. 

Keep 
pencies. 

‘Buy good stock and improve land. 

“Be carefull how the boys and girls 
are brought up. 

“ Keep the boys and girls at home when 
there is to be a party, a pound supper, or 
an entertainment. 

“Cut all the churches out but one or 
two in every community. 

“Put most of the preachers to work. 

“Give the children the kind of educa- 
tion that will best fit them for life. 

“Tet the purse be of more value than 
the cloths worn by an individual. 

“ Farmers to raise all they need to eat 
at home. 

“Doctors to charge for actual practic 
and not for expirminting. 

“Cut out all of the secret orders. 

“Won't let a man preach that have two 
living wives. 

“Stop all that has one or more sweet- 
heart. 

“Stop all from preaching that drinks 
strong drinks, or uses tobacco in any form. 

“Make the girl’s company go home at 
sunset or he must be entertained by the 
iather. 

“ Whip every saucy boy until he is made 
to be polite to everybody. 

“Stop the girls from wearing corsets 
and high-heel shoes. 

“Stop professional men from meddling 
in polities until the race have plenty of 
capital and common since. 

“The above is some of the principals 
and they are strictly taught. ... I will 
also state that we are in great need of 
finance.” 


a memorandum of daily ex- 





A New Rifle Trophy 


One of the most important events in 
the rifle-shooting contests held at Camp 
Perry range, Ohio, was the Marine Corps 
match which was open to every one. Any 
military rifle, any sight, and any ammu- 
nition might be used, and two sighting 
shots were allowed, followed by twenty 
shots for record at both the 600 and 
1,000 yard ranges. The winner received 
a handsome silver loving-cup, presented 
by the officers of the United States Marine 
Corps. This cup is. eighteen inches high 
and weighs approximately twenty - three 
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Copyright, 1909, by Samuel Kirk & Son Co. 


The Marine Corps Cup 


pounds. Its entire decoratiow very appro- 
priately expresses “ Marksmanship.” On 
the front of the trophy, in relief, are 
two marines firing at the regulation tar- 
gets, and beneath this design, in raised 
gold, is the inscription, “ Presented for 
Annual Rifle Competition by the Officers 
of the United States Marine Corps.” On 
the other side of the cup is a nude classic- 
al figure of a youth throwing a stone at 
a bird, a_ representation of nature’s 
marksman. Above this figure and abcut 
the neck of the cup are the words, “ For 
Marksmanship,” and directly opposite is 
the motto of the Marine Corps, “ Semper 
¥idelis.” The cup is the workmanship of 
Samuel Kirk & Son Company of Baltimore. 
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Some of the New Features: 
Column Selector 
Back Spacer 
Two Color Dial 
New Carriage 








SVERY new Patol of the Remington aN 
- S < writer since the creation of the industry - 
_ has “represented a fundamental advance. 
: in typewriter quality and typewriter: service. 


- Remington 


do this and more—for they represent the-greatest 
_ single advance which has ever been made i inthe 
~ development of ie wens. machine, A aye 
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Built-in Beate 
Single Dog Escapement 


_Variable Line Space Lock 
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New Paper Feed 


Remington Typewriter Company ; 


(INCORPORATED) 
New York and Everywhere 




















Now if he only had a Box of 
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“MY FAVORITES” 


Nutted Chocolates only 
Greatest Candy Treat Known 








WEST INDIES 


By the S. S. Oceana 


16 and 31 day cruises. Cost $90.00 upwards. Leav- 
ing New York, January 17, February 19, 1910. 
Shore trips. Splendid arrangements. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, from 
N. Y., and Feb. 5, 10, from 'Frisco, #650 and up. 

12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5,710, 8400 up, b 
Lioyd S. S. ‘*Grosser Kurfuerst,"’ 73 days, including 24 days 
Egypt and Palestine. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


IN WILDEST AFRICA 
By C. G. Schillings 


The author of With Flashlight, and Rifle has 
again penetrated the African wilderness and se- 
cured marvellous photographs, new discoveries, 
and an engrossing narrative. Never before has 
author's pen and camera been turned to such good 
account. The 300 photographs are an amazing rec- 
ord of the wild Africa that before long must vanish. 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Bills of exchenge bought 
oy, sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘I'rav- 
Oo ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 

national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANnKEKsS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Letters 








[PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Yielding 3%% to 544% 

Issued by Munic ipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Uhig. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


























Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St., New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Receives Securities for Safekeeping 
and Collects Income 
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LAUGHTER A THOUSAND 


(Continued from page 10.) 

On the day of the great festival, that false devotee 
went to the temple, where his loved wife Crescent 
was still imprisoned in the pillar for her sin in taking 
him secretly to the heavenly abode. And the —_ in 
his splendor was there, with all his retinue. hen 
Crescent, who was, as it were, carved in stone upon 
the pillar, beheld her Terror for love of whom she 
was suffering this dire punishment, she was at once 
joyed and grieved, and began weeping pitifully. 

The king saw it and wondered and was afraid. 
Then, being full.of confidence in that false devotee, he 
asked what it might portend, that a stone image 
should so weep and wail. . 

But the Terror, guileful, would not answer till the 
king importuned him, with growing fear. At last he 
said to the king: “ Oh king! Of a truth a fearful and 
terrible thing has been revealed to me by my ascetic 
power! If the king’s majesty will promise me full 
pardon, then will I reveal it, but if not, not!” 

The king promised, being now greatly afraid. And 
the Terror said: “Oh king, it was on an evil day 
and in an evil hour that thou didst build this shrine, 
and truly the spot whereon it is built is evil! There- 
fore a dire and fearsome doom hangs over the king!” 

The king besought him, saying, “ But haply the 
doom may be averted?” But that devotee shook his 
head, saying: “ There is indeed a way. But the king’s 
majesty would not take it! Therefore in three days 
must the doom fall!” Again the king besought him, 
promising him much gold, till at last the Terror re- 
plied, * Oh king! It has been revealed to me, through 
my ascetic power, that there is indeed a way! For 
this spot is unholy, and the temple was built in an 
evil hour. But if the temple be pulled down, and set 
up again within three days, upon a holy spot which 
1 shall reveal to the king, then the doom may be 
averted. but if not, not!” ‘ 

The king, with fear upon him, commanded that it 
should be done. Ere night the temple was pulled down, 
so that not a stone stood, but all was in ruins, So 
Crescent went rejoicing to the Terror her lord, and 
they two lived in much delight, having abundant gold 
from the king. 

Lord Indra heard of it, the ruler of the gods, on a 
festival day when Crescent came to paradise to pay 
her respects. And Indra was astonished at the guile 
of the Terror. and laughed long at the tale, for that 
the Terror had cheated even the lord of paradise, being 
ruffianly and fearing naught. 

But the most splendid instance of a humor, seem- 
ingly sacrilegious yet wholly reverent, is that passage 
in the Bhagavad Gita, in the great transfiguration, 
where the warrior Krishna has flamed out, before awe- 
struck Arjuna, as the World-Soul, the Ancient of Days. 
Arjuna’s spirit is burdened with awkward memories 
of former familiarities. He has, as it were, clapped 
the World-Soul on the back. He feels he must apolo- 
gize. Therefore he says, in effect: “ August one, high 
Divinity! If, all unknowing, I have taken liberties, 
at the banquet or in the chase, nudging thee, who art 
the World-Soul, or calling thee by thy first name, be 
not offended; august one, let it be pardoned to me, who 
sinned in ignorance!” 

And the famed scripture loses nothing by this por- 
tentous pleasantry. , 

A fine example of this reverent playing with high 
and lofty matters is the Tale of a Tiger, in dear old 
Hitopadesha, where the striped marauder again and 


again quotes the Bhagavad Gita and its kindred 
scriptures. Thus runs the tale: 

Once upon a time, quoth the King of the Pigeons, 
as I passed through the Deckan forest, I beheld: An 
old Tiger, who had taken a bath, covering his shining 
claws with grass, spoke thus: 


“Hail, wayfarers, hail! Let this golden bracelet 
be accepted!” 


Thereupon a Wayfarer, led on by greed, spoke thus: 

“This also befalls. through heaven’s grace; yet—in 
times of doubt as to one’s aim, it is not right to hurry. 
Yor it is written: 


“*Even the wished from the unwished receiving, 
The end and outcome is not always fair; 
Where there is poison craftily admixed, 

Even the heavenly nectar makes for death!’ 


“Yet in all gaining of wealth, there is cause for 
doubt. As it is written: 


“* Till he o’ercomes his doubts, no man 
Attains to wealth. 
O’ercoming doubt, he may attain, 
— if he ‘survives!’ 


“Thus far, I consider the matter.” He says aloud, 

“ Where is your bracelet?” 

The Tiger, pushing his shining claws forward, shows 
them. 

The Wayfarer said, 

“How can I have confidence in thee?” 

The Tiger said, 

“ Now I, even I, practise ablutions, and am a giver; 


I am old, and have lost my nails and teeth; how shall _ 


not confidence be placed in me? As it is written: 


“* Sacrifice, study, penance, gifts, 
Truth, firmness, patience, lack of lust; 
This is the Way, long handed down, 
The Noble Eightfold Path of Right. 


“*The first four Virtues of the Path 
The hypocrite may practise too; 
The last four Virtues ever dwell 
In the Magnanimous alone.’ 


“And such is my freedom from greed that I am 
willing to give a golden bracelet, that is even now in 
my paw, to any one at all, even to thee, Wayfarer. 
All the same, the popular saying, to wit: ‘ Tiger eats 
Man,’ is hard to overcome. As it is written: 


“*The world, that ever follows where ’tis led, 
May take as its instructor in right life 
A dame of weakest reputation,—or 
Even a Brahman who has killed a cow!’ 


“For I, too, have read the holy books. Hearken! 


** As thou dost love the life of thine own self, 
All other beings love their own lives too; 
By self-similitude, the perfect Wise 
Show to all beings pity equally.’ 


“ And again: 


“*Kver in all refusing and all giving, 
In pleasure, pain; in what he loves or hates, 
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By self-similitude a man should act, 
And follow thus the perfect Rule of Right. 


‘“* Again it is written: 


““O son of Kunti succor well the poor! 
Give not thy wealth to one already rich! 
They that are sick alone need healing herbs; 
What use are healing herbs to one in health?’ 


“ And again: 


“*What gift is given, thinking “one should give” 
To him who cannot render it again, 
At the right place and time, to the right man, 
Such is a gift of Goodness. This they know.’ 


“Therefore after bathing here in the lake, accept 
this shining golden bracelet!” 
Thereupon the Wayfarer, as he enters into the lake, 
sinking down in the deep mud, is unable to escape. 
“J,” said the Tiger, * will come and lift thee up!” 
Thus declaring, and by little and by little approach- 


ing, the Tiger held the Wayfarer in his claws. The 


Wayfarer meditated: 


“*°Tis not enough to say: He reads the holy Law! 
And studies well the Vedas; if his heart be bad; 
His evil nature will come out at last, 

As surely as, by nature, milk is sweet!’ 


* For: 


a 


‘Whose, senses and whose heart are uncontrolled 
Is like the bathing of an elephant 

And like adornments to an ugly face, 

A useless load is Wisdom without Works.’ 


“This was not wisely done by me, that I put confi- 
dence in one whose very soul is murder! As it is 
written: 


“* Of every one, the inborn Nature shows, 

In trial, and not other qualities. 

Ever outstripping other qualities, 

The inborn nature triumphs at their head!’” 

Thus meditating, verily, he by the Tiger was slain 
and consumed. 

It has been well and truly said that the Hindu lives 
religiously, eats religiously, sleeps religiously, and dies 
religiously. So full of reverence is he that he pays 
devotion even to symbols, carved of wood and stone, 
which fender visible to him the unseen, invisible 
things; and this reverence of his we misname idolatry. 

It is at once singular, and in a sense deeply right 
and fitting, that this same Hindu, whose every mo- 
ment is full of the intuition and pressure of divine 
things, should be the one among all the peoples and 
faiths to wreath the gods in garlands of humor. Per- 
haps this light and joyous treatment of holy things, a 
treatment consistent with perfect reverence, is part of 
the contribution which the mind of India has to offer 
to the world. Perhaps its true- cause is the recogni- 
tion, so finely expressed in the Upanishad verse which 


_ I have taken as the text of this essay: that the heart 


of being is Joy; and it is something of this joy and 
cheerfulness, breaking through even in the considera- 
tion of the holiest things, which gives such a distinct- 
ive quality to the Humor of India. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
uncomfortable. Will you not inquire and let me know 
if you can get any trace of the vase?” 


She closed with a cordial invitation to her home 
in San Francisco, and a repetition of her feeling of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Bobby put down the note slowly. 

“ What was in the telegram?” he inquired of space. 
He had a short period of silent thought. .. . “ Cer- 
tainly something which takes her back to an artistic 
climax. Yes, yes; she would never have gone other- 
wise, never. Of course she knew she was going back 
to her rightful position in the household.” 

He rushed out to Imado’s to find out about the vase. 
Imado could tell him nothing. There was no reason 
for the customer's giving his name. So many people 
were in and out the shop, Imado really could not tell 
whether he had ever seen the man before or not—in 
fact, Mr. Bobby could gain no information which was 
of any consequence in recovering the vase. 

He went back to the hotel and hurriedly finished 
packing. Then he took the next train to San Fran- 
c1sco, 

Mrs. Vance met him most cordially, and appeared so 
radiantly happy that Mr. Bobby told her with consid- 
erable hesitancy that he did not have good news about 
the vase. A momentary cloud passed over her face. 

“Oh, I had so hoped that you could find it for me! 
That is the only thing that is necessary to complete 
my happiness.” 

Mr. Bobby was about to bind himself to the untiring 
quest of the cloisonné vase when Mr. Vance came in. 
Mr. Bobby noted his general air of distinction not 
less than his attitude of devotion for his wife. Appar- 
ently there was no question what was in the telegram. 

Naturally enough, since they were beset before and 
aft and bilaterally by cloisonné, the conversation soon 
turned to it. 

* Let us have a look at the cloisonné in the Morva- 
nian chest,’ suggested Mr. Vance, turning to his wife. 
“T want Mr. Stanton to see the little ktku vase—our 
love-vase.” 

Mrs. Vance looked at her husband with her eyes 


BOBBY’S SAVING CLIMAX 


widening in naive distress. He put the key into her 
hand and led her as one dazed to the chest. 

Then he flung himself upon a low couch and said, 
lightly, “Now I am the Shogun and you are one of 
the daimios bringing me gifts from Kazi. Let the 
first gift be the little kiku.” 

Mrs. Vance opened her lips to speak, then grew very 
pale as she mechanically unlocked the chest. 

Mr. Vance watched her face through half-shut eyes 
when she found the kiku was in its accustomed place. 

“ Kent!” 

She gave a cry of astonishment as she looked at the 
vase, wondering. Then she slowly took it in her hands 
as if doubting its reality. In a moment she knelt be- 
fore her husband and thrust the kiku vase into his 
hands. 

“Here is the vase Kent,” she cried, “but some 
magic has brought it back to the chest, for I—I 
took it and sold it in- Reno at Imado’s.” 

* And I bought it at Imado’s,” he answered, laughing 
at her wide eyes. 

“ You—you were there?” 

“ Yes, I came originally to take you back with me. 
I arrived on the six-o’clock morning train. “As I was 
passing Imado’s window he was just putting in the 
vase. It didn’t take me long to buy it, then I changed 
my mind; I didn’t go on to the hotel -for you; I 
turned around and got a train right back home. I 
took the vase with me instead of you. Then I sent 
the telegram. It was a test; I knew if you loved: me 
you’d come; and now—now—the cloisonné may ‘never 
be dusted, for all I care.” 

Her husband caught her hands and kissed them 
triumphantly. He turned to Mr. Bobby with a half- 
apologetic air. 

“You see, I have just had a revolution in my mind 
concerning certain values in life.” 

As Mr. Bobby looked benevolently at them they 
seemed two beings enwrapped in the golden mist of a 
beautiful awakening. There was that about their 
glances into each other’s eyes which was as idyllic as 
those of first-confessed love. 

As Mr. Bobby made his adieus to Mrs. Vance his 
voice had a singing note of joyful satisfaction. 
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“T knew—I knew tha. you would not have come 
back unless the telegram had called you to just such 
an artistic climax as this. . . . Every detail has been 
as beautiful—no—more beautiful than anything inside 
of book covers.” 

Mrs. Vance smiled at him and answered, half-laugh- 
ingly, “ But you haven’t seen the telegram.” 

“T don’t need to see. Hasn’t all this proved what 
was in it? It would have been impossible for you 
to respond to an anti-climax. And the joy of this 
beautiful climax is that it’s real. It has acted like a 
restorative to me. I had made up my mind that life 
was all a jumble of anti-climaxes. And just hecause 
of this little incident, Mrs. Vance, I am going to 
change my plans to go away from people.” 

Mrs. Vance looked at his lighted face, hesitated, 
then left her words unspoken. 

Mr. Bobby went down the steps followed by the 
good-bys and well-wishes of the two people whose 
genuine happiness was as nectar to him. He lifted 
his face to the stars. 

“After all, life is good!” he cried, exultantly. 
“ Life is good!” 

Then he paused to take out his pocket map. He 
ran his finger over it again—past the little black dot 
which indicated a mountain wilderness to a large 
metropolis star. 

“T want to be with people; at last—at last I am 
glad to be with people.” 

Once with his writing-pad again, he sat down and 
wrote joyously, swiftly, his mind full of poetical im- 
pressions as delicate as peach-blow. 


Perhaps it was as well for Mr. Bobby that he did 
not read the telegram which, according to his view- 
point, might not have fitted in the prettily artistic 
whole. 

Tucked away in the little kiku vase for safe-keeping 
and laughing reference, Mrs. Vance keeps the telegram 
which brought her back to her husband. 

It reads succinctly, 


“The cloisonné needs dusting. 
Kent VANCE.” 
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TracKless Trolley-Cars 


THERE are three systems of railless 
trolley traction employed on the Conti- 
nent of Europe—the Mercedes-Stoll, which 
is in operation in various parts of Aus- 
tria; the Filovia, used on several routes 
in North Italy; and the Max Schiemann, 
which has been installed in Germany. 

The vehicles operated under each of 
these systems in general appearance do 
not differ greatly from the familiar single- 
deck motor omnibus, except that they have 
some means of collecting current from 
overhead cables. The ordinary trolley-car 
allows its used-up current to return to 
earth through the metal wheels, but the 
rubber-tired trackless car has to let that 
current return by means of a second over- 
head cable running parallel with the sup- 
ply wire. 

On part of the route of the Mercedes- 
Stoll system in Vienna there are two pairs 
of cables, one for going and one for re- 
turning cars, though elsewhere one pair 
is made to suffice, so that when two cars 
meet one has to stop and remove its con- 





nection with the wires until the other 
has passed. The current is collected by 
means of a pair of wheels running on top 
of the wire—a similar pair transferring 
the used current to the return. A pair 
of cables, instead of a trolley-pole, con- 
vey the current to the motors, thereby 
permitting the car to pass to any part 
of the road in the avoidance of other traf- 
fic. These vehicles will each accommodate 
twelve passengers seated and an equal 
number standing. 

In the Filovia system through northern 
Italy, a framework carrying two pairs 
of wheels, one pair in contact with each 
overhead cable, is employed to maintain 
the circuit. The only material difference 
from the Mercedes-Stoll apparatus is in 
the use of a rod or “boom” which presses 
the contact-wheels against thé under sides 
of the cables. These cars will take thirty 
passengers. The Max Schiemann system 
is very similar to this other except that 
the contact is maintained by a pair of 
sliding shoes. 




















A WOMAN PROFESSIONAL GOLFER 


MRS. GORDON ROBERTSON, THE FIRST AND ONLY PROFESSIONAL WOMAN GOLFER, IS 
WITH THE PRINCE’S LADIES’ GOLF CLUB AT MITCHAM, ENGLAND, 





Clipping a Lion’s Claws 


TrimMtnG the claws of the lions, tigers, 
and other members of the cat tribe, is 
probably the most difficult and dangerous 
task which periodically confronts the 
keepers in every menagerie. Usually such 
an operation was accomplished by sheer 
physical force, especially if the patient 
were one of the large and powerful ani- 
mals, 

The first thing to be done is to se- 
cure the animal so that it may harm no 
one. A pole with a noose of stout rope 
is used to lasso the beast, but this is ex- 
ceedingly difficult since the apparatus 
must be managed from without the bars. 
Often hours are wasted before the loop 
falls around the animal’s neck. Then 
follows a tug-of-war to pull the animal to 
the front of the cage, and frequently the 
efforts of ten men are required to drag 
forward a reluctant lion. As soon as the 
desired paw protrudes, a strap is Ee 
over it and it is pinned to the floor of the 
cage. The claws are then clipped in a 
moment. 

However, a new method has recently 
been introduced at the Zoological Gardens 
in London and a lioness was the subject 
of the first experiment. A strong cage 
fitted with glass sides and doors was 
wheeled in front of the opening oe 
from the front to the rear of the den, an 
the lioness was driven into this small 
compartment. Chloroform was then pump- 


ed in through a small valve in one side. 


of the glass case until the beast dropped 
to the floor under the influence of the an- 
esthetic. Her paw was then pulled out 
and the operation was performed with- 
out the slightest trouble. . 





Relics from the Spanish Main 


Tut Canal Commission has _ selected 
Nombre de Dios, a vil on the Atlantié 
coast of the Republic of Panama, as the 
station from which to obtain the sand that 
is to be used in constructing the concrete 
work on the great Gatun locks. The work 
of excavating- this sand has already be- 
gun, and it is expected that before this 
huge contract is completed many. inter- 
esting relics of the old Spanish rule on 
the isthmus will be unearthed. 

Nombre de Dios is the oldest settle- 
ment in Panama and one of the oldest 
in the Western Hemisphere. During his 


voyage, in 1502, Columbus explored the 
harbor of Nombre de Dios while coasting 








along the isthmus, but no attempt was 
made to found a colony there. In 1510 
the Governor of San Domingo, Diego de 
Nicuesa; was ordered to take possession 
of that district, and he planted a colony 
at Nombre de Dios. However, this was 
abandoned a few years later, although the 
= was always one of the principal har- 
ors on that coast. 

Near the village is an extensive allu- 
vial plain, and from comparison with old 
Spanish charts in use three hundred years 
ago there is evidence that this stretch of 
sand has greatly increased in area. Parts 
of sailing-vessels have recently been ex- 
cavated from the mud and sand more than 
half a mile inland from any navigable 
water, and undoubtedly some rare speci- 
mens of the equipment of the early Span- 
ish galleons should be discovered. 





Sign-posts for Aeronauts 


Since the rapid development in the 
science of aerial navigation the question 
has frequently arisen regarding some 
practical method whereby the aeronaut 
might readily determine his exact loca- 
tion at any particular time during a 
flight. This matter has been a topic of 
general discussion at the Aero Club of 
Berlin, and now Captain von Franken- 
berg, the director of that organization, 
has proposed an elaborate system of pro- 
viding guiding signs for balloonists. 

The captain’s invention necessitates the 
construction of giant letters and signs, 
about nine feet in length, which shall be 
laced in conspicuous places throughout 

urope. Each country would be rep- 
resented by a different letter. The initial 
“D,” for example, would stand for 
“Deutschland,” and the various admin- 
istrative districts would be marked by 
individual numbers. The aeronaut who 
saw the sign “D—78” could refer to a 
code-book and tell at once that he was 
over Chemnitz in Germany. An addi- 
tional symbol would be sufficient to de- 
termine the particular commune of Chem- 
nitz. Other characters could be used to 
denote the proximity of a hydrogen fac- 
tory, a gasoline depot, or dangerous 
landing - places. After nightfall these 
signs would all be illuminated by elec- 
tricity. 

This novel project has been presented 
for consideration before the principal 
aeronautical societies in France, Belgium, 
Austria, Holland, Italy, Spain, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 
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tiplication of 


There is no higher efficiency in the 
world than that of the American bus- 
iness man. 


The multiplication of power in a 
business man—if he hasthe ability with- 
in him—depends upon the increased 
number of people whom he can, by 
personal contact, interest in his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s useful- 
ness depends on the increased number 
of persons whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 
200,000 subscribers’ telephones in use. 
As late as 1899—ten years ago—it had 
only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for 
every twenty persons in this country— 
and is increasing at the rate of 500,000 
a year. 


Power 


Has the vast development of indus- 
tries since 1890—the greatest period of 
advance in the world’s history—when 
America has advanced faster than all 
the rest of the world, been the force 
that has built up this great, unified, 
efficient telephone service ; or 


Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring people 
to him from every locality, far and 
near, over the Bell Telephone System, 
been the cause of the multiplication of 
his power and his principality ? 

Whichever the cause and whichever 
the effect, the advancement of one is 
inseparably linked with the advance- 
ment of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, 
with its long distance and emergency 
advantages, is his most precious asset 
next to-his capital itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


fence of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a:'Long Distance Station 














with its unpleasant and painful effects is 
quickly relieved by Ponp’s Extract— 
the cooling, healing and refresh- 
ing antiseptic. 

A toilet necessity during warm weather. 
THE STANDARD KOR 60 YEARS 
Sold only in sealed bottles—neverin bulk. 

Substitutes are always disappointing. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York 
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HEADACHES 
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MOTORIST (who has run over a stone-breaker’s toe). ‘“ What! You want 
all that money for a crushed foot? Nonsense! I’m not a millionaire.” 


PESSIMISTIC STONE-BREAKER. “No, an’*I ain’t no bloomin’ centipede, 
either.” —From “* The Sketch.” 


While Frock 


‘‘ The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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- [he Voice of Reason 
“Drink it for {@ 
Health and Al 
Contentment” 


Club Cocktails 


A Bottled Delight 


The difference between CLUB 


First in COCKTAILS and the guess- 
work kind, is just the differ- 


:. 0 ua ly sto d ence between a real drink and 
taco | os imitation, | Get Crus 
Remember The A Label |IR@eeenimenn 


key base) are 

always popular. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN 
BEER & BRO. 


Hartford New York 
London 
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VRURKES 


AMAR EKA RMA K EER 
KKK TREE EEE REM EEK 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe ap tht dhe pon mm 
or al weekly all the import- 
insist on “Biatz.”’ = 
Correspondence invited direct. 
VAL. BLAT2> BREWING CO., MILWAUKEF 





ant news of the world VERY 

c it fairly ,briefty,for busy GEE SeE Nea ~ 
readers. Unique foreign summary lar novels condensed, odd sketch- 
es, home diversions—many original newest ofrare interest. Itis reliable, 
entertaining—rue paper forthe home. Takes place of 

25c now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, W: 


BOTTS BITIERS 














Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
vleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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HUNTER WHISKEY 
¢ HIGH BALL 


Ma , IS REFRESHING 


eh 


pla F; , Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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This Manufactured by e 
Publication is J. M. Our Presid 
Printed With 
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CHICAGO Matertta | And How We Make Them 


By Col. A. K. McClure 








Elements of Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON : 
‘ A . are vas - With preface by former Postmaster- 
t is a very clear and concise statement of essentia ~ * 
facts concerning the handling of 8 ship at sea, and General Charles Emory Smith, and 
furnishes information indispensable to every one con- i $ ‘ 
nected with the navigation*of a vessel.—Army and portraits of the Presidents. xvi., 482 
Navy Journal, New York. pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


With Diagrams. $1.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


The most recent and complete book describing 
the devastated portions of Sicily and Italy—by 
an American traveller and recognized authority 


PICTURESQUE SICILY 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 
THis recent book, of standard worth to the 













Mediterranean‘ tourist, suddenly becomes a 49 
mine cf interest to the general reader. Fall-page 
The great disaster, in sweeping away Photographs 
beautiful Messina, other cities and and a Map 


territory in Sicily, and remoulding 


MESSINA CATHEDRAL 
One of the 49 superb illustrations 


the classic Strait of Messina, leaves only books and pictures to tell their story. 
They will live, however, in the pages of Mr. Paton’s book, as beautiful as the 
historic land itself once was. The heart of the book is given up to this p¢rtion 
of Sicily, its classic legends, its history, people, cathedrals, and modern life. The 
book is illustrated with full-page reproductions in sepia of forty-nine photo- 
graphs which help Mr. Paton’s text to bring this lost land vividly before the 
reader. Crown 8v0. Cloth. 384 pages. $2.50 
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